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In their quantitative aspect many data of sociology are posi- 
tions in a scheme, rather than distances from zero. Tables of 
births, deaths, and migrations, like tabies of height and of weight, 
give us measures from zero. Degrees of difference or of 
resemblance which we observe among our acquaintances and 
others, the affiliations of nationalities and of races, of religious 
beliefs, and of political interests, the values that we assign to 
ability and to conduct, and the social ranks that make up differ- 
entiated communities, are merely positions in a scheme. 

Sir Francis Galton long ago showed that when positions in 
a scheme are successive, and may be successively numbered, and 
when the instances in which given phenomena fall into suc- 
cessively numbered positions, can be counted, and their frequen- 
cies set down, we can legitimately subject the numerical data so 
assembled to familiar methods of statistical analysis. We can 
plot their rough curves of magnitude and of frequency: we can 
ascertain their medians, quartiles, and probable errors; we can 
determine their modes. Whether we can also make significant 
use of their standard deviations and coefficients of variation, is a 
question that need not now be considered. 

In order to assemble and to sort such data, however, we must 
have a marking-scale. Also we must have a concrete knowledge 
of the facts to be sorted, like that on which we rely when we 
assign numerical grades to examination papers, or to tests of 
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conduct. The marking-scale must not be arbitrary, a mere in- 
genious invention. It must be a simple and natural expression 
of observed relations. If possible, its elements should be derived 
from those common-sense gradings which the world uses in 
rough and ready fashion for the purposes of everyday life, and 
which therefore have the warrant of experience. 

A familiar example of empirical gradings is the scale of con- 
sanguinity. The children of brothers or sisters we call first 
cousins, and describe them as one degree less nearly related than 
brothers or sisters. Children of first cousins we call second 
cousins, and describe them as two degrees less nearly related than 
brothers or sisters, and so on. These degrees, as everybody 
recognizes, are nothing more than successive positions in a 
scheme. No absolute numerical value, or distance from zero, 
attaches to any one of them. A kindred but less familiar ex- 
ample is offered in Lewis H. Morgan’s ordinal arrangement of 
the successively wider and wider groupings composing tribal 
society. The arrangement is, namely: first grouping, the family ; 
second grouping, the totem kin or clan; third grouping, the 
phratry or brotherhood of clans; fourth grouping, the tribe; fifth 
grouping, the federation of tribes. 

One intent of this paper is to call attention to other rough 
marking-scales which we daily make use of in describing social 
phenomena, and.to show how they may be extended and made 
sufficiently precise for scientific purposes. A second intent is 
to indicate how, by distributing a considerable mass of existing 
numerical data in accordance with the marking-scales to be 
described, we may, through the usual methods of statistical 
analysis, arrive at sociological conclusions that are interesting 
and possibly important. 

To a great extent the phenomena of population are described 
by statistical measures from zero. Density, excess of births over 
deaths, emigration and immigration, are expressed in absolute 
numbers, of approximate accuracy. But such measures are not 
forthcoming when we ask a question like the following, namely, 
Is a population made up of native white Americans, foreign-born 
Irishmen and Germans, foreign-born Italians, Hungarians and 
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Poles, and both native and foreign negroes, more mixed, com- 
posite, or heterogeneous than one made up of native white 
Americans, Spanish-Americans, Chinamen, Hawaiian Islanders, 
and Indians not taxed, and, if so, how much more? To answer 
a question of this kind we must first assign each nationality or 
race to a position on a predetermined marking-scale of resem- 
blance or affiliation. We must be able to say: Nationality E 
is SO many points more unlike the native-born whites than Na- 

tionality B is, or to say: Race K is psychologically and culturally 

so many positions more distant from Race A than Race D is. 

By general consent we have employed a scale of this kind for 
twenty years or more in our discussion of the immigration prob- 
lem. No one ever questions the propriety of assigning the 
native-born of white parents to the initial position, which we will 
call “zero,” nor of assigning the native-born of foreign-born 
whites to the second position which we will call “one.” In like 
manner, without dispute the uncivilized races are assigned to the 
final position, whatever its number may happen to be. Assign- 
ments to intermediate positions are made by concurring judg- 
ments upon the varying degrees of resemblance which immigrant 
nationalities bear to the native-born whites of native parentage. 
Immigrants from the British Isles and English provinces of 
Canada, who have spoken the English language from birth, are 
held to be more like the native stock than are the immigrants 
from continental Europe. Of the latter, we regard the people 
of northwestern Europe as psychologically, culturally, and his- 
torically more nearly related to us than are the peoples of 
southern or of eastern Europe. 

But little interpolation and re-arrangement are needed to con- 
vert this rough marking-scale of nationalities and races into a 
scientific scale of ten positions, as follows: 0, Native born of 
native white parents; 1, Native-born of foreign-born white par- 
ents; 2, Foreign-born, English-speaking; 3, Northwestern 
Europeans; 4. Southern Europeans and Latin-American whites ; 
; 5, Eastern Europeans; 6, All other whites; 7, Civilized yellow; 
8, Civilized dark; 9, Uncivilized. 

; The principle on which this marking-scale is constructed for 
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the population of the United States may be applied to the popula- 
tion of any country by observing a general rule: Assign to the 
third position (numbered 2), all foreign-born elements speaking 
the language of the country to which they have come. Assign 
to the fourth position (numbered 3) the foreign-born that are 
psychologically, culturally, and historically more nearly related 
to the nationalities of position three than any remaining element 
is. Assign to position five (numbered 4) the foreign-born that 
are psychologically, culturally, and historically more nearly re- 
lated to the nationalities of position four than any remaining 
element is, and so proceed. 

In deciding what nationalities are “more nearly related” in 
the ways specified, we must not substitute the judgment of an 
individual observer for the concensus of popular opinion. In 
matters of this kind the “probable error’ of thousands of indi- 
vidual judgments or markings making up the common opinion 
is extremely small. 

There is, however, a scientific way of checking or testing the 
popular marking. It consists in breaking up each mark into a 
number of units, each of which stands for some specific and un- 
disputed objective fact. 

We may apply this test to the foregoing scale of ethnic posi- 
tions, as follows: 

Build up a composite statistical mark for “Americanism” by 
assigning one unit to each of the following facts, namely: 
(1) Parents native-born; (2) Self native-born: (3) Native 
language, that of the United States (English) ; (4) Reared under 
Celto-Teutonic traditions and cultural influences; (5) Reared 
under constitutional government; (6) Of European stock and 
reared under European civilization; (7) Belongs to race that has 
created an independent political state with a history; (8) Be- 
longs to race that has created an ethical religion; (9) Belongs to 
race that has created a literature; (10) Belongs to race that has 
independently risen above barbarism; (11) Color lighter than 
yellow; (12) Color lighter than red; (13) Color lighter than 
brown; (14) Color lighter than black. 

Assigning these units of marking to the respective elements 
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composing the population of the United States, we get the 
subjoined “Marking Scheme.” 

Passing from phenomena of population to phenomena of the 
social mind, we observe that simple marking-scales are daily 
used in connection with religion, conduct, ability, and education. 
The empirical gradings applied to these phenomena appear on 
examination to be not less natural or matter-of-course than the 
popular gradings of nationalities in respect of their resemblances. 

If a nation has an established religion, it is assigned to the 
initial position. All other religions are looked upon as variate, 
kindred, or alien cults. In the United States we have no estab- 
lished religion, and we therefore assign to the initial position the 
denominations that in the earlier days of our history were 
proclaimed by a majority of the people to be orthodox, not- 
withstanding the fact that they were Protestant bodies, holding 
radical ideas on questions of church government. These de- 
nominations, after a time, divided on questions of doctrine, some 
of them becoming radical in belief, as well as in organization. 
Protestant bodies conservative in both belief and organization 
were formed at an early period, but for a time they were com- 
monly regarded with disfavor. It was much later that the 
Roman Catholics gained a foothold outside of Maryland, and 
only recently have come the eastern Catholics and the non-Chris- 
tian persuasions. 

The essential relationships of these varying cults present a 
scheme or order closely correlated with the historical succession. 
The conservative Protestants, for example, are in matters of faith 
and worship more nearly related to the radical Protestants than 
the Roman Catholics are. The Roman Catholics, in turn, are 
more nearly related to the conservative Protestants than the 
Eastern Catholics or the non-Christian bodies are. 

Accepting then the popular judgment upon these points of 
relationship, our marking-scale is as follows: Initial position or 
0, Protestant radical A, including all religious bodies that are 
radical in both doctrine and organization; 1, Protestant radical 
B, including a!l Protestant bodies that are radical in organization 
only; 2, Protestant conservative; 3, Catholic A, including all 
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THE SOCIAL MARKING SYSTEM 727 
Roman Catholics; 4, Catholic B, including all Eastern Catholics ; 
5, Nominally Christian, but in many particulars reverting to the 
patriarchal Jewish type, namely, the Latter-Day Saints, or Mor- 
mons; 6, Non-Christian monotheistic, principally Jews; 7, All 
others. 

This scale, expressive of popular judgment, may be tested, 
as we tested the scale for nationalities, by assigning unit marks 
to objective facts, one at least of which can be affirmed of all 
the religious groups, and all of which can be affirmed of at least 
one group. It will be found that the following facts meet these 
conditions, and we therefore assign a unit mark to each one: 
(1) Radical in doctrine; (2) Radical in government; (3) Prot- 
estant; (4) Holding to Western European Christian tradition; 
(5) Holding to general European Christian tradition; (6) Hold- 
ing to generic Christian tradition; (7) Monotheistic; (8) The- 
istic. 

Assigning these units of marking to the various groups of 
religious bodies found in the United States, we get the following 
ratings: 

MARKING-SCHEME FOR RELIGIONS 
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Tradition 
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Radical in Doctrine 
Protestant 
Monotheistic 


- | Radical in Government 


Protestant radical A. 
Protestant radical B.| . I I 
Protestant conserva- | 
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DA | Total Mark 


The marking-scale applied to conduct is an inheritance from 
the earliest days of civilization, and is substantially the same 
throughout the civilized world. Its gradations designate ob- 
jectionable, rather than commendable, qualities of behavior. To 
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the initial position 0, we assign the inoffensive and law-abiding; 
to I, we assign the minor misdemeanants; to 2, the major mis- 
demeanants ; to 3, the felons whose offenses are not capital; to 
4, the felons whose offenses are capital. 

On the marking-scale for ability, we assign to the initial 
position those who are competent to work under direction; to 
I, we assign those who are capable of self-direction in a small 
way; to 2, those who can supervise in accordance with general 
instructions provided for them; to 3, those competent to exer- 
cise responsible direction, a group which includes the great 
majority of land-owning farmers, business men, and profes- 
sional men; and to 4, we assign the directors of directors, namely, 
the greater organizers, statesmen and financiers, the greater dis- 
coverers and inventors, and the greater professional men and 
philosophers. 

The marking-scale for education, in like manner, is simple, 
and is the same for all occidental countries. 

The groups or classes assigned to its successive positions are: 
o, the illiterate; 1, those educated not beyond the grammar- 
school grades; 2, those educated not beyond the high-school 
grades ; 3, those educated not beyond the college grades; 4, those 
educated in university grades. 

Assignments to positions on the conduct-scale and education- 
scale are matters of record, and usually it is not necessary to go 
behind the returns. Each grade, however, and each grade of 
ability admits of indefinite subdivision, and assignments to the 
intermediate positions must be made by experts. The probable 
error of their gradings is the measure of the scientific value of 
the marks. The most admirable example of the possibilities of 
such gradings that we have is found in Professor Cattell’s 
Directory of American Men of Science. 

We may pass now to the inquiry: What sociological problems 
may be stated and solved in statistical terms with the aid of these 
social marking-scales ? 

The answer turns upon a technical point, which may be stated 
in the form of a preliminary question, namely, Are the “dis- 
tances” or “‘steps’’ between successive positions on any given 
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marking-sca'e always equal, or may they be regarded as equal 
for the purposes of sociological induction? May we assume, for 
example, that the step from “native-born of native parents’’ to 
“native-born of foreign parents” is neither longer nor shorter 
than the step from “native-born of foreign parents” to “toreign- 
born, English-speaking”? Or may we assume that the step from 
“Protestant radical B” to “Protestant conservative” is equal to 
the step from ‘‘Protestant conservative’ to “Catholic A”? If 
these steps or any others on the same scale are unequal, we may 
still find the scale worth while, and from the data to which it is 
applied we may draw conclusions within those limits that have 
been indicated by Galton, Bowley, and Thorndike. If, however, 
the steps are equal, or may legitimately be treated as if they were 
equal, the use of the scale is greatly extended. 

What then are the facts? Is it possible for any individual or 
group of experts to prove, or for the general public to “feel 
sure,” that the “steps” in these various marking-scales are dis- 
tinguishable in magnitude? If it is alleged that they are distin- 
guishable, and if the differences can be specified, we can overcome 
the difficulty, at least in part, by weighting our marks. If, on the 
other hand, it is admitted that no one can say whether the “steps” 
are equal, or not, a fact of great consequence to scientific sociol- 
ogy is thereby established. 

The significance of differences and inequalities among factors 
of a social population lies in the fact that they are reflected in 
social feeling and impair the sense of social solidarity, thereby 
affecting co-operative efficiency. Race conflicts, religious wars, 
and persecutions, and class conflicts, are expressions of a 
conscious antagonism which depends for its existence upon a 
consciousness of difference. If there is no feeling of difference, 
there is no prejudice; and if differences are too slight or too 
vague to be detected, the feeling of difference cannot arise. 

Therefore, differences among social factors which are not 
perceived or felt by the social units themselves are without effect 
upon the important phenomena of prejudice, the consciousness 
of kind in general, and the sense of social solidarity. For the 
purposes of sociological theery they may be neglected. 
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Similar reasoning applies to inequalities between any two 
ft differences and any other two. The difference between one 
li nationality and another may be obvious, but it may be impossible 
fi to perceive or even to feel that the difference between nationalities 
C and D is greater than the difference between nationalities A 
f and B. This is precisely the kind of difference that we contem- 
ij plate when we ask whether the “steps” in any given social 

A marking-scale are equal. 

We conclude, then, that when a social marking-scale has been 

r so constructed that it is not possible for the expert or the public 

to say whether the successive “steps” of the scale are equal, or 

; not, any absolute difference which may undetected exist is 

negligible for the purposes of sociological theory. The “steps” 

may be assumed to be equal. 

Adopting this conclusion, we proceed to show how the social 
marking-scales may be used in the statistical analysis of socio- 
logical problems. 

The following table presents the census data on population 
for the years 1890 and 1900, grouped according to the marking- 
scale for nationalities and races (Table I).! 

Plotting the data of this table as a surface of magnitude, 
according to Galton’s method,” we get the rough curves of dimin- 
ishing magnitude, or sub-homogeneity, shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Plotting as a surface of frequency, we get the rough curves of 
frequency shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

These curves show in a rather striking way the more signifi- 
cant relations of our numerous ethnic elements to one another 
and to the totai population, and in particular the extent of de- 
parture from an ideal homogeneity. The true measures of this 


1] am indebted to Mr. F. Stuart Chapin for the computations involved in 
preparing the tables for this paper. 

2 Natural Inheritance, pp. 37, 38. Galton uses the terms “polygon of dis- 
tribution” and “curve of distribution” to distinguish from “polygon of fre- 
quency” and “curve of frequency,” the forms obtained by plotting magnitudes 
on the vertical y, instead of on the horizontal x. Inasmuch as the “curve of 
frequency” is also a “curve of distribution,” it is more exact to use the term 
} “surface or curve of magnitude” when we plot magnitudes on the vertical and 

frequencies on the horizontal, and the term “surface or curve of frequency” 
when we plot magnitudes on the horizontal and frequencies on the vertical. 
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RESEMBLANCE POSITIONS OF NATIONALITIES AND RACES: 
UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL 


born white parents .... 


Not Specified........... 


Foreign-born, North- 
western Europe....... 
French Canadians....... 
Belgians........ 
From Luxemburg.... . . 
German Poles......... 


Southern Europeans and 
Latin Americans...... 


Central Americans....... 


Eastern Europeans... . 
Russian Poles........... 
Austrian Poles.......... 


Unknown Poles......... 


3,807,337 
908,141 
678,442 
242,231 
100,079 

1,871,509 

5,984 
951 


4,468, 502 
113,174 
302,490 

22,639 

2,784,804 

2,882 


81,828 
132,543 
478,041 
322,665 
104,069 
123,271 


313,955 
6,185 
15,990 
182,580 


510,623 
182,644 


842,078 
785,958 
233,977 
93,082 
1,618,567 
6,851 


4,911,163 
104,341 
395,297 

29,804 
2,668,990 
3,041 
150,232 
105,049 
154,284 
573,040 
336,985 
115,851 
276,249 


668,119 
7,072 
30,618 
484,207 
8,564 
103,410 
3,901 
4,761 
11,153 
14,433 


1,038,019 
424,096 
62,811 
154,424 
58,503 


1890 1900 
NATIONALITIES AND RACES ——-—---- 
Number Percentage Number _| Percentage 
Native-born of native white 
parents. ............... 34,468,602 -547 | 41,356,007 541 
Native-born of foreign- 
75 182 15,687,322 


731 
Foreign-born, English 
English Canadian....... 
Irish eee 
| 
4 | 00g 
| | | 
3 1,887 
77,853 
1,192 | 4 
4 South Americans....... 5,006 4 
West Indians......... 23,256 
| 5 .008 | .014 
| | 
| 147,440 
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1890 1900 
NATIONALITIES AND RACES Post- | 
TIONS | 
| | Number | Percentage Number Percentage 
62,433 145,802 
Bohemians..... 118,106 156,991 
Roumanians......... | 15,041 
All other whites*.......... 6 32,376 0005 355319 .0004 
1,839 9,933 
Europeans not specified. . | 12,579 2,263 
Born at sea.............| 55533 8,229 
Other countries......... 479 2,358 
Atlantic Islands... .. 95539 9,784 
Civilized Yellow.......... 7 II1,240 .002 118,812 .002 
} 106,688 81,827 
| 2,292 25.077 
Asian (not specified)..... 2,260 11,908 
8 7,553»794 120 8,869, 342 -116 
Civilized Negroes........ 7,488,676 8,749,735 
Civilized Indians...... 58,806 107,700 
Pacific Islanders......... | 2,065 2,049 
Uncivilized and otherwise 
not specified.......... 9 189,447 .003 129,518 .002 
Uncivilized Indians. ..... 189,447 129,518 
62,959,551 100 76,394,824 100 
Sub-homogeneity...... 1.579 1.552 
Sub-homogeneity from 
percentages......... .01579 01552 


* The group “All Other Whites” as here made up should in strict accuracy be distributed. It should 


include Turks, Persians, Armenians, African whites, not descended from European stock, etc., while 
“Europeans not Specified,” “Born at Sea,”’ and irom “Atlantic Isionds,’’ should be assigned to preced- 
ing groups. The labor of ascertaining what those assignments should be was not worth while, the 
entire group constituting only .oo04 per cent. of our total population. 


departure are the positions of the medians and the quartiles. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the immigration which we 
have received within the last twenty-five years, nearly three- 
fourths of the entire population of continental United States is 
native-born, and more than one-half is native-born of native 
parents. Nearly 80 per cent. has been English-speaking from 
birth. These facts of course are disclosed by the census data 
independently of the marking-scale here used. But the scale and 
the plotted curves reveal one tendency that, without their aid, 
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Fic. 1.—Nationalities: Magnitude Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1890 
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Fic. 2.—Nationalities: Magnitude Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1900. 
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would not easily be discovered, namely, the curve of 1900 is 
slightly less irregular than the curve of 1890. Very slightly, but 
perceptibly, it is nearer the straight line which would express the 
divergence of nationalities from the native-born of native par- 


Fic. 3.—Nationalities: Frequency Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1890. 


ents, if each successive step of divergence were equal to the step 
preceding, and if each nationality were represented in our popu- 
lation by the same number of individuals. This circumstance 
suggests a question: Is our population becoming slightly less 
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Fic. 4.—Nationalities: Frequency Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1900. 


heterogeneous, contrary to the prevailing belief? We shall pres- 
ently see that it is. 

The curves of frequency show the positions of the modes. A 
multi-modal curve, as all statisticians understand, indicates a 
compound group, or one made up of two or more kinds of units. 
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The American population is racially compound, and the actual 
gulf between the native-born whites and the negro element is 
clearly shown by the primary mode at 0 (Figs 3 and 4), and 


TABLE IU 


RESEMBLANCE PosITIONS OF RELIGIOUS BopiEs: CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


| 

LiGiovs BoprEs | I | 

RELIGIOUS 8g0 1906 
| 


Protestant radical A....... ° 


| 
| | ta 
Christians... | 06 | 
Christian Science. . 0.3° | 
Universalist....... o.2 | | 
| | 
Protestant radical B............. 7 
Congregationalist. . 2.5 | 2.8 
3-5 
Evangelical bodies........ . 0.6 | | 
German Evangelical.......... | °.9 
o.r | 0.2 
22.3 | 17.5 
United Brethren............... 
Other Protestant............. | ©.7 
Protestant Conservative..........} 2 | 14.8 14.7 
Lutheran. . 6.0 | 6.4 
Presbyterian. . 6.2 | 5.6 
Protestant E piscopalian. . ere 2.6 | 2.7 
Catholic A.. 3 | 30.3 36.7 
Roman Catholic. . ore 30.3 | 36.7 | 
| 
Catholic B.. 4 | |} 0.4 
Eastern Orthodox... .. 2.0 °o.4 | 
Mormon Christian.............. 5 | 0.8 | °.8 
Latter-Day Saints............. 0.8 0.8 
Non-Christian A................ 6 | 
All non-Christian religious bod- 4 
ies not included under non- \ 
Sub-homogeneity from _per- ‘ 
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the secondary mode at 8. Moreover, a tendency toward the 
formation of lesser modes among the foreign-born, slightly mani- 
i fest in 1890, is distinctly more marked in 1900. 


70 
8, mM Gi 


Fic. 5.—Religions: Magnitude Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1890. 
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Fic. 6.—Religions: Magnitude Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1906. 


Table II presents the census data on religious bodies for the 
years 1890 and 1906, grouped according to the marking-scale 
for religion. 

Plotting the data of this table as surfaces of magnitude, we 


get the rough curves of sub-homogeneity shown in Figs. 5 and 
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6. Plotting as surfaces of frequency we get the rough curves 
of frequency shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 

If marking-scales of social phenomena, and the curves of 
magnitude and of frequency which we are able to plot by means 


Fic. 7.—Religions: Frequency Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1890. 


of them, had no other use than that of enabling us to form 
approximately correct notions about the composition of a popula- 
tion, and the make-up of its social mind, they would be service- 
able enough to repay the labor involved in applying them. They 
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7 
Fic. 8.—Religions: Frequency Curve of Resemblance Positions, 1906. 


have, however, a further and more important use, which must 
now be indicated. 

The question has been raised whether the American popula- 
tion is becoming more or less heterogeneous in ethnic composi- 
tion. Not less interesting are the questions: Are we becoming 
more heterogeneous or less heterogeneous in religious belief? 
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Are we becoming more unlike or less unlike in conduct? Are we 
becoming more unequal or less unequal in educational attain- 
ments ? 

But to ask these questions is to raise yet another which is 
preliminary to them all, namely: Is it in any case possible to 
measure relative heterogeneity? Given two compounds, is it 
possible to determine how much more compounded one is than 
the other ? 

I do not know what attempts may have been made to answer 
this question in its generalized form, but I believe that no method 
has hitherto been suggested, or at any rate used, for measuring 
the sub-homogeneity of mixed populations, or of the social mind. 
I venture therefore to suggest that the problem admits of solu- 
tion and to offer a formula for finding a numerical measure or 
coefficient of heterogeneity, or, as I think we may more accu- 
rately say, of sub-homogeneity. 

When we plot the surface of magnitude (the polygon of dis- 
tribution as defined by Galton), we measure magnitudes, or we 
determine successive positions, by vertical distances from a base- 
line. Since equal magnitudes must be measured, and positions 
that indicate equal degrees of relationship must be determined, 
by equal vertical distances, the plotted points indicating such 
equal measures must lie in a horizontal straight line. Therefore, 
the horizontal straight line is the graphic expression of equality 
or of homogeneity. Departures from equality, or degrees of 
sub-homogeneity, are best plotted as minus or negative magni- 
tudes, graphically expressed by points placed at proper distances 
below a horizontal line, which itself expresses the ideal homo- 
geneity from which departures are supposed to be made. 

Let us then suppose that we have to describe a group of 
human beings, twelve in number, of whom three are unobjection- 
able in conduct; three are vicious persons, or minor misdemean- 
ants; two are petty criminals or major misdemeanants ; two are 
felons, not capital; and two are felons, capital. The group as 
a whole is sub-homogeneous. Plotting the data, we get the 
arrangement shown in Fig 9. 

Imagine now, that by expending one unit of some kind of 
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effort, we could lift any one vicious person up to the level of the 
men whose conduct is unobjectionable; that by expending two 
units of the same kind of effort we could lift any one major 
misdemeanant to the same standard level; that by expending 
three units of the same kind of effort, we could lift any one of 
the minor felons, and by expending four units of the same kind 
of effort we could lift any one of the major felons, to our 
standard level. Then, by expending 1 3+2 unitsx2+3 
units X2-+-4 units 2, or 21 units in all, or 1.75 units per capita, 
for the whole group of twelve persons, we should convert the 
entire sub-homogeneous group of twelve persons into a group 


Fic. 9.—Measurement of Sub-Homogeneity. 


perfectly homogeneous in respect of a standardized conduct. 

Students of the physical sciences who are accustomed to 
measure physical phenomena of every description by the number 
of units of effort, or of energy, necessary to transform them 
from one state into another, will assent to the proposition that 
if we could thus actually transform any heterogeneous group of 
human beings into a homogeneous group, the number of units 
of effort necessarily expended in the process could be taken as 
an accurate measure of the total sub-homogeneity of the original 
group, and that the total number of units of effort so expended, 
divided by the total number of individuals in the transformed 
group, could be taken as a measure of the per-capita degree of 
sub-homogeneity of the original group. 

Is it legitimate to conceive of any heterogeneous group as 
ideally transformable by such a procedure, and then to assume 
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that we may measure its sub-homogeneity by (1) multiplying 
each successive numerical mark on a marking-scale of resem- 
blance positions by the “frequency” or number of individuals 
assigned to that position, (2) obtaining the sum of the products, 
and (3) dividing it by the whole number of individuals in the 
group or population? 

It is, I think, an adequate and satisfactory answer to this 
question to observe that the conception and the assumption are 
legitimate, if mankind is waranted in believing that by an ex- 
penditure of educational and reformatory effort, it can stand- 
ardize knowledge and conduct, and can assimilate alien habits 
and ideals to prevailing or national types. If the validity of this 
pragmatic belief be conceded, there can be no objection to con- 
ceiving of an average and abstract unit of standardizing effort, 
practically unchanging throughout the same group or population, 
living under practically constant conditions. 

If so much be granted, we may write the formula for 
measuring sub-homogeneity as follows: 


Designate positions on the marking-scale by the numerals, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

Designate frequencies by Ko, Ki, Kz, Ks, Ks,.... Kn 

Designate total individuals, or population by P. 

Designate per-capita degree of sub-homogeneity by S. 

Then: 
_ Ky +2K.+3K3+ .--+NKn 


Ss 


Applying this formula to the data presented in the tables of 
ethnic distribution by resemblance positions, we obtain for 1890 
the coefficient .01579 as our expression for the per-capita degree 
of sub-homogeneity, and for 1900 the coefficient .01552. Apply- 
ing the formula to the data presented in the tables of religious 
distribution by resemblance positions, we obtain for 1890 the 
coefficient 1.833, and for 1906 the coefficient 1.953. These co- 
efficients indicate that in ethnic composition the people of the 
United States are now becoming, contrary to the prevailing im- 
pression, slightly more homogeneous, but that in religious per- 
suasion they are still becoming slightly more heterogeneous. 
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OUTLINE OF A THEORY OF SOCIAL MOTIVES 


JAMES M. WILLIAMS 
Hobart College 


A comparison of the works on political science of a hundred 
or more years ago with the works of today reveals an important 
difference in method. The earlier works based their deductions 
on a theory of human motives consciously taken as a starting- 
point. Bentham entitled his book, /ntroduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation. Present-day writers, however, 
generally restrict their treatment to a study of political relations 
and governmental agencies. This is wise because the methods 
used in a study of documentary sources on which political scien- 
tists mainly rely differ from those used in a study of motives. 
However, political scientists need a working knowledge of 
motives, and especially at three points: First, in discussing the 
function of the state and the extent to which the state should take 
up the ventures of private philanthropy. Second, in the study of 
political parties. Little information on this subject is to be 
gleaned from documentary sources because the activity of 
political parties centers in the activity of individuals which is 
largely unregulated by the state. Third, such knowledge is 
necessary when the political scientist becomes a critic of political 
institutions. As a critic he relates those institutions to something 
more fundamental; and without a theory of the motive forces 
out of which laws and institutions have developed, interpretations 
are apt to show a personal bias. 

If scientists are influenced in their work by dispositional emo- 
tions, what may be expected of the ordinary man in his economic 
or political activity? For instance, I am now engaged in an 
investigation of the methods by which the agents of a certain 
enterprise work up, in a rural community, the speculative fever 
and the impulse to invest in their securities. These agents stir 
the imagination by picturing the wonderful things which may 
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be accomplished by their automatic device. They suggest the 
enormous price which the stock will presently bring and that 
the shares are limited in number and almost all taken. They 
suggest that large numbers of people are everywhere invest- 
ing in the enterprise, but give few names. They emphasize the 
business experience and shrewdness of the officers of the 
company—the treasurer has taken the thirty-third degree in 
a secret order. All these statements are general and no 
verifiable evidence is offered except the occasional name of 
a stockholder. A little healthy skepticism prompting a few direct 
questions like, ‘Has your company made any contracts to furnish 
their goods to the government?” (the government has been sug- 
gested as a mighty prospective purchaser) or, “Have your cars 
been put to practical use where they have stood the test of actual 
service?’ puts the voluble agent to silence. But such questions 
are seldom asked. The agent makes a special effort to sell stock 
to leading members of the community. He develops friendly re- 
lations with the family of the man whose emotions he is working 
upon. He offers him a free trip to the factory and while there, 
instead of explaining the business, gives him a good time, so 
that he comes back and declares it is a “big thing.” Now the 
anticipation of future gains, which, unrealized, is the funda- 
mental cause of commercial crisis, is itself caused by the clever 
way in which these agents play upon the dispositional emotions 
of the people. After disillusioning several speculators simply by 
explaining how their emotions had been worked upon by agents, 
it has seemed to me that a study of human motives should be 
included in our high-school education. 

Politicians play upon the impulses of voters, as agents play 
upon the impulses of investors. They stimulate the same im- 
pulses, by the same methods. For instance, they cite this and 
that influential voter who is going to vote for their candidate; 
everybody is going to vote for him and he will win by a large 
majority; the election of the candidate will bring prosperity. 
Politicians work up an intimacy with the members of the family ; 
they give the voters a good time before election so that the latter 
come to believe the candidate is the man for them. i have found 
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that, by explaining to voters how their impulses are worked upon 
by politicians, the voters, in a measure, are freed from the 
influence of the politician ; and I conclude that, here also, a science 
of human motives would be useful. 

In working out a science of motives the elementary process 
in method is the observation and classification of facts. This 
is possible only through intimate association with the members of 
typical groups of a population. I have found such association 
indispensable and owe much of what has been accomplished thus 
far to what I have learned through association with the following 
groups and individuals: A family living on an island in a large 
body of water, isolated from other families by their remote situa- 
tion and the peculiarity of their religious beliefs; a family living 
in a city; the superintendent of a large factory; a local federa- 
tion of iabor; several teachers in a public school; a city church; 
a county direct nominations league, as a member of which I have 
taken an active part in legislative hearings and in political cam- 
paigns. 

The methods used in this sociological analysis differ from 
the set experiments of a psychological laboratory. Mechanical 
tests are impossible and direct questions often are fruitless, for an 
individual with difficulty recalls a past, and often cannot discern 
his present, mood or emotional state. The questionnaire metiiod is 
too crude* for the study of emotional states because one is not 
ready to describe to a stranger what one hesitates to reveal to an 
intimate friend. Motives can be analyzed only through group- 
study. One must live in the group as a member and morally 
experience the daily life of the members. Then this accumula- 
tion of experience must be analyzed in psychological terms. To 
be sure, people must often be studied directly—their emotional 
expression, words, and reactions—but also indirectly as these 
suggest trains of recollection. 

These first stages of investigation have yielded two closely 
related theories, a theory of the motives of personality and a 
theory of social forces. My paper will be devoted to a discussion 
of the theory of motives. 


* Students of primitive peoples, also, find direct questioning of doubtful value. 
An. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology (1889-90), 365. 
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I have found it convenient to use the current division of 
mental process into the three aspects: affective, cognitive, and 
conative. The affective states of the members of my groups are 
discerned through their conversation when the feelings are con- 
scious and through their emotional expression and reactions when 
the feelings are subconscious. The feelings most often observed, 
conscious and subconscious, fall into three classes. They are 
feelings of vigor, strength, resolution, conviction, which I gen- 
eralize as forceful; or they are feelings of contentment, restful- 
ness, cheerfulness, good-will, which I generalize as expansive ; or 
they are feelings of weariness, despondency, anxiety, commisera- 
tion, which I generalize as agitative. 

The traditional pleasure-pain classification! I have been un- 
able to use because the two kinds of pleasurable feelings, the 
forceful and the expansive, are as distinct from one another as 
both are distinct from pain. The word pain I do not use because 
I want a word of wider connotation, one which will include such 
widely different feeling-states as the feeling of weariness, of 
anxiety, which we discern in the anxious look of the overworked, 
of confused ideas and perplexity, which sometimes cause contor- 
tions of the face while speaking, and that chronic hypersensitive- 
ness, resulting from constant attention to intricate problems, 
which is seen, for instance, in Darwin who is said to have been 
so disturbed by the visit of a stranger as to lose his night’s rest.” 

Having classified the feelings which with the instincts are the 
elements*® out of which the motives of personality are built up, 
we have next to note the succession of feelings, in individuals, 
in order to ascertain whether there be any invariable succession. 
After long and intimate association with certain individuals of 
my groups I have observed a feeling-movement which seems 
fundamental. It is an oscillation from forceful to expansive 
feeling with a possible sinking into agitative feeling during the 
transition if either forceful or expansive feeling is too prolonged. 


*“Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure.”—Bentham, Jntroduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, p. 1. 

?Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 177. 

*Wundt, Logik, pp. 268, 269. 
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This feeling-oscillation, in adults, assumes a habitual form, in 
adaptation to the physical environment where it coincides with 
the diurnal rhythm from light to darkness. Thus daybreak is 
the symbol which suggests to the farmer, in our isolated family, 
his habitual work activities. The nervous basis of these activities 
and the feelings concomitant therewith, I call the forceful mood. 
The expansive mood has its basis largely in the sympathetic 
division of the nervous system,* out of which spring those hab- 
itual reactions through which the population finds recreation at 
the close of day. Thus at the close of the day our isolated 
farmer gathers his children about him, reads his Bible, and makes 
use of other stimuli and symbols which induce expansive feeling. 
If he is asked to entertain a friend in the morning when in the 
forceful mood he is thrown into agitation. If he is obliged to 
work in the evening when accustomed to rest he is thrown into 
agitation. The agitative mood has its basis in the depletion of 
the nervous system out of which spring those habitual reactions 
with which the individual endeavors to regain or to intensify the 
waning feeling or to accomplish the transition to the waxing 
feeling.® 

This oscillation of moods is a result of the discipline of the 
environment. Children show an oscillation of the feelings but it 
does not occur with the regularity displayed by the oscillation of 
moods in adults. Thus children as well as adults show a greater 
tendency to forceful activity in the morning after rest than later 
in the day. This feeling finds vent in the rough and tumble 
of which children soon tire and relax into instinctive and im- 
pulsive acts of sympathy. Thus children, left to their own 
devices, pass from one kind of feeling and activity to the other 
with little regularity. In the household of the workingman, 
however, children are disciplined by the parents who seek to 
bring the activity of the children into harmony with their own 
oscillation of moods. Thus, in our isolated family, the girl of 
thirteen is, in disposition, a hard worker, while the boy of nine 


“Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, Vol. II, pp, 215-26. 
Giddings, “Darwinism in the Theory of Social Evolution,” Pop. Sc. Mon., July, 


1909. 
5Cuhel, Zur Lehre von den Bediirfnissen, pp. 142, 143. 
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is not. One morning when the father was at work in the field 
and the mother in the kitchen, I heard the mother say to the 
boy who was loitering around, “C————, do something, don’t 
stand there idle. I don’t care what you do, but do something.” 
In the evening on the other hand, when the girl was still working 
and the parents had sat down to rest and enjoy their children, I 
have heard them say, “M————, sit down and be quiet.” In 
the morning the forceful child or, more strictly, forcefulness was 
selected because in harmony with their working mood; in the 
evening the sympathetic child was selected because in harmony 
with their recreative mood. In the same way a rural population 
disapproves of men who are not working during the day (regard- 
less of whether or not they need to work) because these men are 
not in harmony with the prevailing mood of the population. But 
these same men are often favorites at the social gatherings in 
the evening.® 

With this brief exposition of the essential feeling-process I 
pass on to the cognitive processes. Each cognitive process as 
such has been analyzed by psychologists. They have described 
attention which is the cognitive process of the forceful mood and 
reproductive, analogical, and suggestive cognition which are the 
cognitive processes of the expansive mood; but it is through the 
study of social groups that we observe most advantageously the 
relation of these processes to one another. First, let me note 
briefly those aspects of each process which are important for us. 
In reproductive and analogical cognition states occur because 
they happen to have occurred in the same space or time with the 
state before the mind or because of a superficial resemblance 
between states. Thus when men relate in saloon or club the 
experiences of the day, these experiences are uttered as recalled 
juxtaposed in space or time and the narrators have the same 
emotional expression and feeling when recalling an experience 
as when they actually experienced it. And those who listen share 
their expression and feeling. Thus cognition, which in the 
narrator is reproductive, in the listener is suggestive. 

The more rapidly states follow one another the less intense is 


* Williams, An American Town, p. 244. 
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their feeling concomitant. From this we infer—and observation 
bears out the inference—that intimacy of association, because it 
multiplies perceptions, stimulates the cognitive processes of a 
population at the expense of the feeling-process. Thus city life is 
said to reduce the intensity of family, political, and religious feel- 
ing. On the other hand, among the rural population, the move- 
ment of states is slower, the feeling-element is more intense as 
compared with the cognitive element, and these feelings suggest 
images and ideas. Thus the Semitic peoples, largely rural, were 
more intensely religious than the Athenians. The rural popula- 
tion of today is more intensely religious than the urban. 
Turning to the process of forceful cognition, we note that 
here the succession of states is not determined by the fact that 
they occur together in space or in time or that they are analogous 
one to another. Their succession is determined by their intrinsic 
relation to a leading idea. Feeling often plays an essential part 
in establishing a leading idea. For instance, our perception of 
an acquaintance is not merely of an individual of a certain height, 
and shape of nose and forehead. These characteristics do not 
all make the same impression upon us. The strongest impression 
is made by the eyes and the shape of the mouth because these stir 
the strongest instinctive feeling. This principle holds in more 
intricate cognitive processes. Thus, if, in discussing the trust 
problem, the teacher sets consumers against the trust, or if in 
discussing the labor problem, he sets capital against labor, he 
establishes a leading idea which holds the attention of students 
because it appeals to the feelings; with the attention centered on 
this leading idea, students will follow a teacher through a train 
of reasoning as they would not otherwise. Again, when our 
isolated farmer awakens in the morning his leading idea is of 
his day's work and he attempts to intensify this idea by taking a 
stint and declaring he will finish that stint before the day is done 
or become a quitter. Having thus established a leading idea by 
associating it with strong forceful feeling, he begins, at breakfast, 
to plan the day’s work, during which he is restless, the images 
suggesting instinctive movements. Then follows the active work 
of the day in which each plan is realized or modified and the total 
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leading idea is thus worked out in detail. This is followed by a 
thrill of forceful feeling when at the close of the day he says to 
himself, “I have finished it.” Just so the thinker, when he 
reaches the solution of a problem, exclaims with a thrill of force- 
ful feeling, “I’ve got it.” 

The scholar, also, sometimes owes his leading idea to the 
intense feeling it arouses. For instance, why is it that so many 
writers derive their leading ideas, not from an original observa- 
tion and classification of facts, but from a modification of the 
leading ideas of other writers? They say they see no reason why 
they should do over again the work already done. But the 
reason why they regard the leading idea of a rival as representing 
work permanently done is, often, that it is the idea of a rival and 
as such holds the attention. Instead of making an original study 
of the facts on which the so-called “law” rests, they make a 
simple modification of it for controversial purposes and devote 
themselves to proving the truth of their modification. This 
entire process may be largely subconscious. 

The experiences of the day’s work, whether manual or scien- 
tific work, are related by the farmer or writer when he meets 
his fellows in the evening. He seems to seek his fellows as if 
they were the stimulus needed to set going this expansive cogni- 
tion. During the day, however, offers of companionship are 
resisted as interfering with attention to work. Expansive cogni- 
tion differs from forceful cognition in that the imagination 
covers the main experiences of the day with an impatience of the 
details which the attention emphasized during the day. This 
principle of the identity of expansive and forceful states, the 
difference between them being in the nature of the process in 
which they occur, is verified by investigations in other fields. 
Hirn notes that the serious work of peoples becomes the patterns 
from which they copy their art. He points out that the amuse- 
ments of warlike nations consist mainly of exercises which are 
preliminary to, or reminiscent of, battle. “Where the struggle for 
existence is a contest with nature and not with fellow-men, a 
hunting or fishing pantomime usually takes the place of these 
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a military performances.”* The brutality of the amusements of 
to 4 the Romans was due to the fact that their chief occupation was 
1e war. A favorite enjoyment of the rural population is the fair at 
e- which are exhibited the methods and fruits of their toil. The 


art patronized by the state today consists of portraits and statues 
of men who have been pre-eminent in the building of the nation. 
Of poetry, Gummere writes: 


Described in its simplified form, the quality of modern poetic imagina- 
tion seems to be a power, by suggestive use of musical and figurative 
human speech, to put the solitary reader into the mood which would arise 
naturally in him under the pressure of certain actual events or of a certain 
actual scene .. . . even primitive poetry was an idealization, an abstraction, 
a narcotic, a kind of waking dream; modern poetry is also a dream, but 
with deeper and wider issues, and with a purpose far more clearly defined.* 


The same author points out that this poetic imagination is in 
origin and development a product of social life: 


Now the great passages of poetry, such as those which Matthew Arnold 
used as tests of excellence, easily fall into one of two categories; they revive, 
even create, the mood felt either in the pressure of actual events or in the 
presence of an actual scene. That beautiful line which Arnold quotes from 
Dante is simply the imaginative and conventionalized sense of beatific worship 
such as all men have felt in varying degree; while for the thousand cases 
where nature is treated, there can be no doubt whatever of the tie which 

3 binds even the most imaginative and solitary poet to the old singing 
throng.” 


Music also is an expression of the expansive movement of 
life experiences. Thus Ribot quotes Schumann: “Je me sens 
affecté par tout ce qui se passe dans le monde: hommes, politique, 
littérature, et cela trouve un issue au dehors sous forme de 

musique ; tout ce que l’époque me fournit de remarquable, il faut 
: que je l’exprime musicalement.”’® It is more difficult to show 
the relation of music than of poetry to life experiences because 
“tout sentiment précis depend d’idées concrétes qui restent in- 


‘Origin of Art, p. 251. 

* Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 468-69. See also Raymond, Art in Theory, pp. 
37742. 

Ibid, 

La logique des sentiments, p. 142. See also, The Creative Imagination, pp. 
214-17. 
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accessibles a l’art musical. Celui-ci ne peut exprimer le contenu 
des sentiments mais seulement leur cOté dynamique, c’est-a-dire, 
des variations de force et de mouvement.’?! In origin’? and in 
its grandest modern compositions music is a social product, not 
in the sense that the musician consciously composes for society 
and what society will approve, but in the sense that he is thrown 
into the creative state through direct or indirect social influence. 
If direct, it may be the influence of a friend or some other ex- 
ternal influence of which he is less conscious; or it may be 
indirect in the sense of a purely subjective influence. Thus a 
friend of mine is fond of the quotation: “Life is all song when 
one lives in harmony with the Infinite.” Our isolated farmer, 
while working, talks with the Lord and sings hymns. A com- 
poser once told me that when she sat down at the organ to play 
she sometimes thought for a moment of “the Ideal” and then 
went ahead. She was apt to have this thought at a concert when 
it helped her to forget the audience and the occasion and to lose 
herself in her playing. 

The “wider contacts and fresh experiences”'® acquired 
through social intercourse, general reading, and music broaden 
the leading ideas and stimulate the fertility of the attentive 
process.'* The degree of this development depends, of course. 
on the capacity of the individual."® It depends also on the tem- 
perament of the individual and on the disposition which is built 


" Ribot, La logique des sentiments, p. 157. 
2 Jbid., 153; Wallaschek, Primitive Music. 
% Ross, Social Psychology, p. 270. 


%*“The farmer philosophizes in terms of crops, soils, markets, and imple- 
ments, the mechanic generalizes his experience of wood and iron, the seaman 
reaches similar conclusions by his own special road. “Only in so far as a 
man understands other people and thus enters into the life around him has he 
any effective existence. There is nothing more practical than social imagina- 
tion; to lack it is to lack everything.’”—Cooley, Human Nature and the Social 
Order, pp. 107-17. 

% An imaginative student of a few people and of books often has many 
times the range of comprehension that the most varied career can give to a 
duller mind; and a man of genius, like Shakespeare, may cover almost the 
whole range of human sentiment in his time, not by miracle but by a mar- 
velous vigor and refinement of imagination.”—Cooley, op, cit., p. 106. 
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up through experience. The coarseness of the jests and amuse- 
ments of the lower classes is due to the long hours and intensity 
of their work which renders impossible that movement of the 


imagination through which one sympathetically understands one’s 


associates.!® 


Where work becomes mechanical, the expansive mood is not 
separate from, but moves alongside, the forceful mood. Agri- 
cultural laborers talk with each other or sing at their work. 
Biicker™ suggests that rhythm originated in the accompanying 
of primitive labor with chanting. One of the chief reasons why 
young people reared in rural districts migrate to the city is that 
there, during the monotony of work, they enjoy the expansive 
cognition and feeling which comes from association with other 
workers. On the other hand, where work by reason of its intri- 
cacy or intensity does not become mechanical, the oscillatory 
movement is more pronounced. A person tending a fast-running 
machine or using a typewriter has no time for conversation. The 
work of lawyers and other professional men requires strict atten- 
tion. Furthermore the work of professional men is often too 
technical to repeat in conversation with friends at the close of 
the day and that of stenographers and machine-tenders is of too 
little interest to be talked about. For this reason one phase of 
the first level of expansive cognition, that is, the reminiscent 
movement of work-experiences, is becoming less and less im- 
portant among present-day workmen. 

Turning now to an analysis of the second level of expansive 
cognition we note, first, that individuals remember states with 


*“The close geological observer tends to lose the general massive impres- 
sions of nature; and Darwin records in his own person the resulting weakness 
of the literary and emotional susceptibilities as a consequence of a too deeply 
ingrained and absorbing analytical habit of mind... . the contrast of tempera- 
ment that inclines one to this and the other to that form of pursuit and mode 
of its cultivation, lies largely along the same lines of division. We are all 
more or less impressionists; we are all more or less scientific; for, in all, the 
apportionment of dependence upon subconscious to that upon conscious pro- 
cesses acquires, as the character is molded and our habits become set, a definite 
value, which is our personal equation in this relation.”—Jastrow, The Sub- 
conscious, pp. 112. 
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which a feeling of agitation is associated but do not like to think 
about them. When such a memory-image strays into conscious- 
ness it is slurred over and the imagination seeks some image 
which gives forceful or expansive feeling. When our isolated 
farmer begins to weary of the day’s work, his attention wobbles 
from it and his imagination wanders to memory-images of the 
remarkable day’s work he has done in the past or to his wife and 
children. That is, he becomes boastful and so raises himself 
above agitation by the suggestive influence of forceful images or 
he becomes “sentimental,” as we say, and raises himself above 
agitation by the suggestive influence of expansive images. I 
have worked with laborers in several occupations, in a factory, 
at carpenter work, with quarrymen, and on the farm, and every- 
where I find this fundamental process. When the agitation point 
begins to be reached, the imagination begins to wander in search 
of forceful or expansive images. I find the same process in the 
female members of my groups. The mother in our isolated 
family escaped anxiety for her children who were away at school 
by thinking she was preparing them to fight the battles of Free 
Methodism, another by thinking that Jesus would take care of 
her children. Thus, in agitation, the imagination seizes upon 
forceful or expansive images. This process has worked itself 
out in manifold refinements of the imagination as seen in artistic 
products,'® in literary products, and in religious systems. Thus 
we have the writings of Emerson and Kipling the ethical func- 
tion of which is to produce forceful feeling,’® and the writings 
of Eugene Field and Tennyson the ethical function of which is 
to produce expansive feeling. We have the “Mighty God” of 
the Puritans and the Mariolatry of the Roman Catholics. By 
conversion is meant the process by which individuals learn to 
substitute for stimuli of instincts, religious symbols; and by 
culture is meant the process by which individuals learn to substi- 


* Hirn, Origin of Art, p. 113. 

*A cultivated woman recently read aloud a passage from Emerson’s essay 
on the “Intellect” and asked me if I did not think it was “grand.” I replied 
that I might think so if I understood it. She said “No, you wouldn’t. I don’t 
understand it. It wasn’t written for you to understand, but to feel.” 
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tute for stimuli of instincts or for the symbols of impulses, move- 
ments of the imagination. 

Each of these two great classes of sentiment, the forceful 
and the expansive, has different varieties. Thus Lincoln, one of 
whose strong points was his wealth of sentiment, made use of 
images suggestive of resistful® emotion and of images suggestive 
of contemptuous emotion.*!_ His sentiment also included images 
suggestive of expansive emotions and impulsives.*2 We see in 
Lincoln also a third fundamental kind of sentiment, namely, a 
movement of the imagination and images of a quality which 
stirred a feeling of hopelessness and resignation. These, in turn, 
are of two classes, those suggestive of the emotion of shame?® 
and those suggestive of the emotion of submission to overpower- 
ing doom.** We find the germs of these two kinds of agitative 
sentiment in those usages of primitive religions the function of 
which is to produce the emotions of shame and fearful submission 
in worshipers. 

The essential characteristic of sentiment is that it is a sus- 


*Letter to Mr. Washburne, 1860: Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, 
Gettysburg Edition, Vol. VI, p. 79. 
2 John W. Forney writes of Lincoln: “One evening I found him in such 
a mood [of profound agitation]. He was ghastly pale. The dark rings were 
around his caverned eyes. His black hair was brushed back from his temples 
and he was reading Shakespeare, as I came in. “Let me read you this passage 
from Macbeth,” he said. “I cannot read it like Forrest but it comes to me 
tonight like a consolation: 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of record time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out brief candle; 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 


Told by an idiot full of sound of fury, 
Signifying nothing.”—Anecdotes of Public Men, Vol. III. 


This is an example of mixed sentiment, involving both contempt and resignation, 
2 Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, pp. 282, 283. 
Lincoln was fond of quoting from Richard III, Act 1, scene 1: 
“I that am rudely stamped and want love’s majesty,” etc. 
™%See Lincoln’s favorite poem, “Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be 
Proud?” This poem “he recited for some thirty years at every opportunity.”— 
Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 49. 
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taining movement of the imagination by which we mean that it 
inhibits impulsive and instinctive activity. Gummere has shown 
that the development of poetic sentiment is a result of the separa- 
tion of the individual from the old singing throng.*> The throng 
suggests activity, instinctive and impulsive. Only as the indi- 
vidual separates from it can he sustain a prolonged imaginative 
movement.” Paradise Lost is an imaginative and convention- 
alized form of Milton’s experiences in the Puritan War. But 
it was not until defeat and blindness and persecution and isolation 
had thrown him back upon himself that his imagination, in its 
struggle to raise him above agitation, produced Paradise Lost.** 
This was followed by Paradise Regained, an imaginative and 
conventionalized form of the thrill of triumph and the rest which 
follows strife.2* This sustained movement of the imagination 
with its two divisions and the varieties of sentiment of each, 
constitutes the important phase of the first level of expansive 
cognition. 

With this brief exposition of the first and second levels, I 
turn to the third level of expansive cognition. As I have said, 


*% Beginnings of Poetry, chap. iv. 

™“We must get alone..... But the isolation must not be mechanical, 
but spiritual, that is, must be elevation.”—-Emerson, Essay on “Self-Reliance.” 

=“To regret that Milton should, at this crisis of the state, have turned 
aside from poetry to controversy is to regret that Paradise Lost should exist. 


.... He tells us that controversy is highly repugnant to him: ‘I trust to 
make it manifest with small willingness I .... leave a calm and pleasing 
solitariness . . . . to embark in a sea of noises..... , 


“But he felt that if he allowed such motives to prevail with him, it would 
be said of him: ‘Thou hast the .... parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
object were to be adorned and beautified; but when the cause of God and his 
church was to be pleaded .... thou wert dumb as a beast.’ A man with 
Paradise Lost in him must needs so think and act, and, much as it would have 
been to have had another Comus or Lycidas, were not even such well exchanged 
for a hymn like this .... ?”’—Garnett, Milton, pp. 68, 69. 

Of Milton’s condition when he began Paradise Lost, Trent writes: “Blind, 
reviled, despised by his own children, his ideals shattered, his health impaired, 
he had but one... . hope—the completion of the great poem he has already 
begun.”—John Milton, p. 47. See also p. 195. 

*™“He resolved that, in Christ’s triumph, he would shadow forth Satan’s 
ultimate defeat and the final acquisition of Paradise by Adam's race.”—Trent, 


John Milton, p. 237. 
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whenever our isolated farmer returns home in the evening, ex- 
hausted, there is little mention of the experience of the day. 
He shuns the thought of the day’s work. Or, if he speaks of it, 
it is a brief word to his wife in order that he may enjoy her 
sympathy. That is, as the workman becomes weary, the wife 
and home, or the companions and the saloon, or other symbols of 
the second level become more intensely suggestive. From this 
second level the individual may, under certain conditions, drop 
to the third level. Thus, while at work, workmen often begin 
talking of their saloon companions, then, as their weariness in- 
creases, they become more absorbed in these images until these 
are no longer images but instinct and what the man wants is no 
longer his companions but his spree. Again, I have seen working- 
girls buoyed up in their weariness by the thought of a summer 
vacation in the country. The more weary they became the more 
intense became their anticipation of the vacation. Finally some- 
thing prevented their going and in the abandon of their intense 
disappointment they resorted to amusements which sink one 
deep in the instinctive life. 

In expansive cognition we note that states cognitively unlike 
are associated because their feeling-tones are alike. A beautiful 
sunset or the new scenery witnessed during a trip reminds one 
of one’s friends and makes one wish they were present to enjoy 
it. It also reminds one of one’s religion; members of my groups 
teil me they cannot enjoy nature without feeling the power behind 
it. That is, the expansive stimulus of beautiful scenery sets up 
an associative process which runs through the entire range of 
expansive symbols, social and religious, so that states cognitively 
unlike are associated because they have the same feeling-tone. 
Ribot defines “raisonnement emotionnel’”’ as 


“un processus dont la trame tout entiére est affective, c’est-a-dire, con- 
siste en un état de sentiment qui, en restant identique ou en se transformant, 
détermine le choix et I’enchainement des états intellectuels: ceux-ci ne 
sont qu’un revétement, un moyen nécessaire pour donner du corps a cette 
forme de logique. L’association a base affective est trés différente; elle se 


devéloppe au hasard, sans étre dirigée vers un but préfixe.”” 


*™La logique des sentiments, pp. 2, 3. 
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So long as this feeling-association is not thought of as also 
cognitive no error is involved. But when it is so thought of we 
have error and social friction of all degrees from a warfare 
between religion and science which stirs a sect or nation to the 
thousand and one little misunderstandings which distract the 
daily life of the members of my groups. Thus, in some com- 
munities the man who works on Sunday is put in the same 
class with the occasional drinker and the latter often in the same 
class with the habitual drinker because all stir the same feeling- 
tone. Again, the mother in our isolated family became attached 
to a summer boarder, and attributed to this woman her own 
religious beliefs, in fact, ran through the whole category of her 
expansive symbols, attributing them all to this woman who had 
become to her a symbol of expansive feeling. One of her reli- 
gious beliefs was that dancing was wicked and when I told her 
that the object of her devotion danced, in fact was a beautiful 
dancer, she would not believe it. I have many examples which 
prove that, as Professor Ross puts it, “Beliefs can be controverted 
but not feelings.” As he says, “Only by vivid images and im- 
pressions that excite counter-feelings is it possible to extirpate a 
superannuated sectarian feud, class antipathy, or race preju- 
dice.’’*° 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of training people 
to distinguish between the two associative processes is that the 
feeling-tone of states feelingly and not cognitively associated is 
often subconscious.*! Often one does not realize that the reason 
he believes evil things about another is that he does not like him 
or that the reason he believes good things about another is that 
he does like him. Consequently, action prompted by feeling- 
association is explained in other ways than by citing the feeling 
which is the cause of it. Thus we find clergymen who theologize 
about their religious beliefs, while others, with finer discernment, 
declare that religion is a life and not a theology. 

® Social Psychology, pp. 266-70. 

“The general contrast between the apperception by quick, total, merged, 
affective impressions, and the successive and separate attention to logically 


selected detail, falls in large measure within the contrast of the subconscious 
to the conscious.’—Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 112. 
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The development of intimacy of association and the increase 
in the variety of goods are both in line with finer discernment 
of the feelings. One reason that, when in an expansive mood, 
one seeks above all else a companion is that a companion offers 
a greater variety of expansive stimuli than do things. Intimacy 
of association increases the variety of these stimuli. The multi- 
plication of goods likewise increases the variety of stimuli and 
the importance of this increase lies in the fact that the individual 
must choose between many kinds of goods and, in so doing, 
develops a power of feeling-discrimination. This is less true of 
the effect of intimacy of association because so many of the 
stimuli from this source cause instinctive reactions which do not 
permit of introspective analysis. 

Having indicated some essential feeling and cognitive pro- 
cesses of personality, we have next to point out that while the 
individual is trying to realize a feeling oscillation farther and 
farther above the agitation point, he is at the same time develop- 
ing habits which make such self-realization less and less possible. 
Thus the young steelworkers, forceful in temperament, gradually 
develop an agitative disposition as the habitual overwork required 
by the employers creates a habitual impulse of submission. This 
habitual attitude deve'ops into the belief** that their position of 
submission is hopeless. As they say, “What can labor do against 
capital?” The employers, on the other hand, develop a forceful 
disposition owing to their successful domination and _ their 
habitual impulse of domination becomes the belief that they 
dominate by right.** 

When a complex of habitualized impulses and beliefs has 
stamped in a certain disposition, this becomes the more or less 
conscious end of activity. Toward this end the individual not 
only consciously directs his way but subconsciously feels his 


"Professor Giddings has emphasized this process (Elements of Sociology, 


p. 141). 
™See testimony of Samuel Gompers before Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Senate Documents, Vol. 16, 57th Congress, rst 


Session. 
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way.** In order to understand this process by which disposition 
is built up, consider, for instance, the habitualized emotions 
implied in one’s attitude to one’s home. Why does the word 
“home” stir the emotion it does? Because of the many experi- 
ences of the comforts of home. These experiences were not all 
conscious, originally, and many originally conscious are not 
recalled when one thinks of one’s home. Some may be clearly 
recalled, some faintly, and some not recalled at all, but many not 
recalled may lie in the subconsciousness and contribute their part 
to the total emotion stirred by the word “home.” By habit as I 
use the term I mean a response in which the different steps 
through which it was built up are not consciously recalled, but, 
nevertheless, may lie in the subconsciousness and contribute some 
vibrations to the general feeling-tone of the response.*® Now, 
suppose a person accumulate a number of these habit-capacities 
of expansive feeling with reference to certain symbols, as 
“home,” “mother,” “college,” “club.” His temperamental or 
inherited capacity for expansive feeling, originally slight, per- 
haps, is accentuated by the stamping-in of these habit-capacities 
of feeling. That is, his disposition becomes more expansive than 
was his temperament. Now, in so far as the experiences which 
enter into a habit-capacity of feeling may be recalled, one’s 
disposition has a cognitive side. A mother’s affection for her 


“Feeling came into existence as a means to the performance of function. 
.... But it... . must also be considered as an end.”—Ward, Pure Sociology, 
p. 126; Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 11. 

®“The evidence is thus varied and convincing that the processes of per- 
ception of the external world .... are in the ordinary use of our faculties 
as typically subconscious as conscious in their mode of functioning; and in 
virtue of this relation does it ensue that we hear and see and feel things, that 
guide our inferences, that enter into our associations,.... and yet all these 
factors enter but feebly into the realm of conscious knowledge. 

The extension of this principle to more general acquisitions and to the 
practical life lies close at hand. It is apparent in all the emphasis laid upon 
the influence of the milieu in the home and in the school. It is the trend of 
such subconscious impressions that eventually leads to the toleration of, or in- 
sensitiveness to, all that is ugly or vulgar in the one case, and in the other to 
a refining discrimination and fastidiousness, and to the establishment of good 
taste and good morals,.”—Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 110. 
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son is not mere instinct.*® In her love for him, she recalls many 
occasions of her care for him and some instances, perhaps, of 
his gratitude to her. But these memory-images are not the sole 
basis of her love for him. There are also, we must believe, many 
subconscious remnants of similar experiences which, like hidden 
springs, contribute their mite of feeling to the reservoir we call 
affection. That is, subconsciously the son is interwoven with her 
whole mature life and this subconscious basis registers itself 
in consciousness as an agglomeration of feeling-states, intro- 
spectively unanalyzable. 

As a mother’s relation to her son, to her introspection, 
appears both as reminiscence and as a volume of unexplainable 
affection, so one’s total disposition appears to introspection as an 
all-inclusive cognition and feeling which we term the self. When 
the conative phase of the self is thought of it is termed character. 
The self has an agitative, forceful, or expansive feeling-tone 
according to the temperament of the individual and the conditions 
of the physical and social environments, in reaction to which the 
disposition has been built up. Thus a hard-working population, 
used to weariness, have an agitative disposition because they 
habitually work until weary. Their essential impulse which is 
to prevail over this weariness I call the impulse of self-assertion. 
Habitualized and idealized it becomes the idea of endurance. 
This and other ideas of like feeling-tone associate effectively to 
form the ideal of austerity or stoicism. The population of Sparta 
and the first generations of the population of New England were 
austere. A population more easily circumstanced and hence not 
driven to overwork do not work to the agitation point and do not 
indulge themselves to the agitation point but strive to remain 
at their full force and their full capacity for enjoyment. This 
ideal of the mean was the ideal of the Athenians and is the ideal 
of a considerable part of our population of today. It is reached, 

“If instinct is the chief element in parental care, among primitive peoples, 
why is it the rule that infants are not killed after they have been allowed to 
live a few days after birth? Instinct acts as powerfully on the first day after 
birth as on the sixth or twelfth day. Therefore some other motive must arise 


to insure the preservation of the infant. This motive is parental emotion, 
which, habitually stirred, becomes the attitude of affection. 
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however, only after a transition period in which the population, 
when first released from the discipline of a rigorous environment, 
seem to have carried their self-indulgence to as much of an 
extreme as they had previously carried their work. They boasted 
how they could stand the paralyzing effects of self-indulgence as 
they had boasted how they could stand the paralyzing effects of 
hard labor. To assert themselves over some form of agitation 
was still their essential impulse and idea, surviving from the 
time when conditions made agitation inevitable. When these 
conditions pass, the ideal of the mean gradually asserts itself. 

Turning now to the way in which conditions in the social 
environment determine impulses and ideas we note, as one factor 
of great importance, the degree of inequality. Where the eco- 
nomic classes are very unequal, as are the classes engaged in the 
manufacture of steel, disputes take the form of arrogant state- 
ments by employers and fearful acquiescence on the part of the 
workmen.** As the economic classes approach equatity, attentive 
cognition becomes more important. In the anthracite-coal strike 
of 1902 the miners, powerless and submissive while disorganized, 
became strong and shrewd when united. The condition most 
favorable to attentive cognition is a position of slight, but not 
hopeless, inferiority. Compare the arrogance of the anthracite 
operators as seen in the conference at the White House,** with 
the shrewdness and self-control of the miners’ leaders at the 
conference and throughout the strike. History affords striking 
instances of superior attentive power in a lower class. The freed- 
men of Rome were in a position of inferiority to the nobility 
and they gradually displaced the nobility and became masters 
of the world.*® The Jews, long on the defensive against the 
domination of gentile nations, have developed remarkable shrewd- 
ness. 

Business shrewdness always keeps within the limits of certain 
rules of the game. When an antagonist is greatly inferior to his 
opponent he may forget the rules of the game and drop to the 
* Pittsburg Survey, Vol. III. 


* Mitchell, Organized Labor, p. 387. 
* Sumner, Folkways, p. 286. 
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level of an instinctive shrewdness which we call deceit. This 
principle has a wide range. Thus children at a certain age, realiz- 
ing their powerlessness before adults often become deceitful. 
Westermiarck points out that members of the primitive tribe, 
truthful to each other, are deceitful in their relations with other 
tribes. Huntington says the natives of Central Asia develop 
deceitfulness in their relations with foreigners.*' I have seen 
servant girls become tricky before tyrannical mistresses. Sumner 
points out that the fear of their masters felt by Roman slaves 
made them “malignant, cunning and hypocritical.” The trickery 
and intrigue resorted to in Russia, both by the revolutionists and 
by the secret police, is “almost incomprehensible to the American 
mind.”* A probable explanation of the deceitfulness of 
uegroes*® is that it is due partly to their proximity to the primi- 
tive state in which successful deceitfulness toward hostile tribes 
was praised and partly to their inferior position as slaves recently 
and servants today. Thomas says that if woman is more deceit- 
ful than man it is because, not being able to cope with him in 
physical contests, she has had to rely on her cunning.** Thus in 
the cognition of the forceful mood, we meet again the three 
levels. First, there is the attention to data out of which leading 
ideas are developed. The farmer generalizes from data what 
will be his day’s work, the scientist what will be the proposition 
with which he will start. Then the associative process in connec- 
tion with this leading idea is stimulated by giving it an emotional 
setting. Thus, some writers say they write better under pressure. 
Farmers work better if they take a “stint.” Then comes the 
third level in which, if hard pressed, individuals tend to resort to 
deceit. This theory of the relation of cognitive processes to 
degrees of inequality has been included in this paper on method 
in order to point out that the sociological question as to whether 
equality or inequality is desirable depends on which kind of 


“Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Il, p. 87. 

“ Pulse of Asia, p. 31. 

““The Story of Eugene Azeff,” McClure’s Magazine, January, 1910. 
“ Hatcher, John Jasper, p. 97. 

“Sex and Society, p. 232. 
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cognition among the population is desirable which, in turn, 
depends on our theory of personality. In order to perfect the 
oscillatory movement which is central in our theory of person- 
ality, the movement of consciousness should be upward and not 
downward ; therefore, the attentive process should be developed. 
Hence a high degree of equality is desirable. 

Professor Thomas, in his Source Book for Social Origins, 
reaches a similar conclusion as to the importance of attention but 
by a different method. He brings forward a fundamental con- 
cept under the term “control” which he defines as follows: 

Control is not a social force but is the object realized or unrealized of 
all purposive activity. Food and reprduction are the two primal neces- 
sities, if the race is to exist. The whole design of nature with reference 
to organic life is to nourish the individual and to provide a new generation 
before the death of the old, and the most elementary statement, as I take 
it, which can be made of individual and social activity is that it is designed 
to secure that control of the environment which will assure these two 
results. 
He then selects as the important cognitive process, “attention,” 
because “control is the end to be secured and attention is the 
means of securing it."*® The word “control” involves, then, the 
presupposition of race continuity. It is purposive activity 
directed to the securing of the two things necessary for race con- 
tinuity. Motive processes including attentive cognition are 
valued deductively according to their relation to control. Of 
this deductive treatment of motive processes the criticism 
may be made that those processes are more fundamental than 
the concept from which their value is deduced. Though 
the race will be perpetuated through the action of the two 
appetites mentioned so that all individuals must inherit those 
appetites, yet, in a large proportion of those who survive, those 
appetites may be inhibited by stimuli of other kinds and by social 
beliefs. Though these inhibiting forces are comparatively recent, 
the literature of social origins being largely a description of 
practices which have grown up around the appetites for food and 

“Pp. 14. See also, “The Province of Social Psychology,” Congress of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. V. 
FP. 26. 
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reproduction, yet, as seen in certain populations, these inhibiting 
forces lead us to believe that the idea of race continuity is not 
quite axiomatic. We note that individuals who excuse their 
appetites on the ground of their necessity for race continuity 
lose their solicitude for the race as soon as new stimuli stir 
different desires. If ever we face the possibility of race annihila- 
tion and the state discusses the policy of the regulation of breed- 
ing in order to insure race continuity, the idea of race continuity 
may become a factor in social development. But, even then, on 
what would the idea rest? It would rest on the conviction that it 
is worth while for the race to continue to exist. But whether 
we ever arrive at this conviction will depend on the answer to 
those very problems which we take up in our studies of per- 
sonality. I start therefore with no presupposition as to race 
continuity. I assume simply that we’re here—‘“we’re here 
because we're here’’—and estimate processes according to their 
relation to the total motive process rather than with the view 
to their relation to particular conserving appetites. 

We pass now to the conative phase of mental process. In all 
forms of activity, political, economic, and religious, I discern 
instinctive frameworks of motive which seem to survive from 
conditions of the past. These instinctive frameworks the indi- 
vidual fills in with perceptions and images derived from present 
conditions so that they work out in specialized impulses and 
sentiments. Here is an instance of this instinctive framework of 
motive adapting itself to new conditions. It is a maxim of 
politicians never to respond to an attack of an opponent except 
by counter-attack, because explanation will fall flat, no matter 
how unwarranted the attack or how convincing the explanation. 
Why is this true? Because, in the heat of a political campaign, 
the populace lapses more or less to the third level of conscious- 
ness in which it is actuated by the primitive combative instinct. 
The mildest of citizens who was never in his life in a fight shows 
this reversion to primitive instinct as plainly as the citizen of 
belligerent experiences. For this reason political speakers, when 
attacked, cannot effectively expostulate or explain but must return 
blow with blow. It is as if there accompanied this surviving 
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combative instinct-process a glimmer of the battle-scene of the 
dim past with a demand that opponents under the different condi- 
tions of today should act the parts of those fighting that “dim 
battle in the mist.”” This combative instinct process is found in 
all forms of activity, political, economic, and religious, and its 
demand for satisfaction determines in part the form of these 
different activities. The clergyman most popular with the masses 
is one who denounces the enemy: either the devil in theological 
terminology, or unrighteousness in ethical terms, or the saloon- 
keeper in plain terms. The belief of the masses in the beneficence 
of competition—our great economic superstition—and their 
demand that it be everywhere enforced seems to me to be another 
shase of this combative instinct-process.* 

The investigation of the conative phase of mental process 
should begin with a study of the relation of the instincts to the 
feelings. Here are some illustrations from my groups of what 
seems to me the true relation. Our isolated family keeps chick- 
ens, which frequently wander into the kitchen. One of these 
chickens was lame and otherwise repulsive. A little girl of ten 
would sometimes drive out the deformed chicken with the ex- 
clamation, “You miserable little thing” ; at other times she would 
take it up with the exclamation, “You poor little thing.” 
Whether her instinctive act was one of contempt or of compassion 
depended not on the external stimulus, which was the same in 
both cases, but on her mood or her emotional state when the 
stimulus offered itself. As an example of mood determining her 
instinctive reaction I observed that when she was hard at work 
her treatment of the chick was apt to be contemptuous, when 
she was loitering about or singing it was apt to be compassionate. 
As an example of emotional state determining her instinctive 
reaction I observed that if a certain person was in the room with 
whom she felt sympathetic emotion her instinctive response to 
the chick tended to be compassionate; if a person was in the 
room toward whom she felt forceful emotion her reaction tended 
to be contemptuous. Thus her feeling-states seemed to determine 


* Johnson, American Railway Transportation, pp. 239, 258. 
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the nature of the instinctive reaction.** I have numerous other 
facts on this point. For instance, this same little girl said to a 
certain person: “It’s easy to be good when you are around but 
when F———— is around he sets me on edge.” By being good 
she meant speaking gently instead of crossly, doing things will- 
ingly instead of sullenly, in fact a thousand and one instinctive 
acts involved in activity of limbs, expression of face, tone of 
voice, carriage of head, and general posture. That is, her emo- 
tional state determined what would be the nature of her in- 
stinctive response to stimulus. Another giri, somewhat older, 
said of her piano-playing : “When G———— is in the room I can't 
play at all—it is the atmosphere he brings, he is so critical; but 
when B————is in the room, I am at my best.” Here, of course. 
a large range of emotion was involved but also many acts as in- 
stinctive as in the simpler activity of the little girl. Marriage 
frequently makes a permanent change in men. Their predomi- 
nant instinctive reactions cease to be those of a man on edge 
before the competition of the business world and become sympa- 
thetic. 

Failure to understand the fundamental relation of moods and 
emotional states to instinctive reactions frequently causes great 
perplexity in my groups. Thus a mother was perplexed because 
her daughter resented the slightest shade of inadvertent un- 
pleasantness in her manner, and, at the same time, submitted 
generally to the coarser domination of her (the daughter's) 

“How are we to explain the difference between Lincoln and Douglas 
except on the theory that the dispositional emotion of the former with refer- 
ence to the slave was compassion, that of the latter contempt, and that the 
reactions of these two different dispositions to the same external situation gradu- 
ally developed the theory of squatter sovereignty on the one hand and the 
theory of constitutional limitation on the other. The emotional attitude of 
people generally toward the struggles of the working-classes is, consciously or 
subconsciously, one of compassion or contempt. It is commonly thought that 
emotion should be excluded in forming judgments, but this is impossible. The 
truth is that sympathy should replace contempt. “The theory that the best 
juryman is one who has neither the inclination nor the capacity for sympathy 
is pretty thoroughly discredited even in the court room, and it has no applica- 
tion to human affairs in general. The truth is that sympathy alone dissolves 


the hard cruel facts of life so that our understanding may take hold of them.”— 
Devine, “The Shirt-Waist Makers’ Strike,” Survey, January 15, 1910. 
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husband. The mother vaguely realized the true situation, namely, 
that the difference in the instinctive reactions of the daughter to 
her mother and to her husband was due to the difference in her 
emotional relation to each. In the first case the reaction of the 
girl was to her expansive, in the second to her forceful emotional 
state. The stimulus in both cases was merely the occasion of the 
reactions and did not determine their nature. That is, the effect 
of the stimulus, which the husband or the mother might apply at 
any time, was due not to the intrinsic nature of the stimulus but 
to the association of the latter with the symbol, husband or 
mother, of a permanent emotional attitude. 

Genetic studies emphasize the instincts because, in animals 
and infants, only reactions can readily be observed. However, 
I have numerous facts showing the fundamental importance of 
physiological and feeling-states even in animals. For instance, a 
cat whose kittens had been killed brought in three small squirrels 
one after another and nursed them until they grew old enough to 
shift for themselves. I have a photograph of the cat nursing the 
squirrels. A friend of mine replaced the eggs in a hawk’s nest 
with hen’s eggs and the hawk incubated the eggs and fed the 
chicks until they were taken from the nest to prevent their falling. 
Human parents sometimes adopt children when they have lost 
their own. The more perfectly the adopted thing is adapted to the 
variety of instinctive acts prompted by the parental mood, the 
stronger is the expansive feeling of which the thing becomes the 
symbol. Animals which have lost their young and lick many 
things they come into contact with adopt only those things which 
can be carried, played with, and fed, as well as licked. In the 
competition of various stimuli for the instinctive responses of ex- 
pansive feeling the offspring when at hand is not always selected. 
I have watched a cat hesitate between lying with its kittens in a 
dark corner and lying by the window in the sun and finally choose 
the sunny spot. Human parents sometimes choose travel or 
artistic work and leave the children to nurses. The so-called “pa- 
rental instinct” may therefore be reduced to lower terms. As 
such it is a physiological and an expansive feeling-state which 
gives rise to many instinctive acts, which fix upon the offspring as 
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the thing which lends itself to the widest range of instinctive 
acts. That is, the parental instinct is, more accurately, an in- 
stinct-center. When several instinctive acts converge toward a 
symbol they may be said to form an instinct-center. Formative 
of the parental instinct-center is the expansive instinct-process. 

This expansive instinct-process becomes with the accretion 
of memory-images the impulse of generosity which adapts the 
individual to the conditions of a larger world. This impulse 
forms impulse-centers. Compassion differs from generosity in 
that it is an impulsive reaction to a feeling-state which is agitative 
as well as expansive. Compassion may occur in instinctive form 
in the parental relation as a reaction to the babe as puny and 
helpless.*® 

The filial as well as the parental instinct proves when analyzed 
to be an instinct-center developed by the expansive instinct- 
process. The new-born babe smiles when “comfortable’”®’ and 
cries when in pain. Cooley writes. “I have watched the face of an 
infant a week old while a variety of expressions, smiles, frowns, 
and so on, passed over it in rapid succession ; it was as if the child 
were rehearsing a repertory of emotiona! expression belonging to 
it by instinct.”*' Agitative feelings predominate in very young 
infants and the period of infancy is a period marked by a 
gradual change in instinctive reactions as agitative reactions are 
modified through the action of expansive stimuli. Expansive 
feelings “soon begin to connect themselves with sensible objects 
such as bright color, voices, movements, fondlings,”>* and chil- 
dren learn to smile at these objects as well as when simply 
“comfortable.” The objects become symbols of comfortable 
feeling. Personal symbols do not for some time arouse feeling 
distinct from that associated with impersonal symbols.°* When 
personal feeling becomes distinct it is not because it is different 
in kind from other feeling but because personal stimuli are 
stronger and more varied than impersonal. Thus the mother 


“ Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, p. 188. 
® Moore, The Mental Development of a Child, p. 46. 

|" Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 48. 

Tbid., p. 46. Tbid., p. 47. 
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feeds and fondles, and becomes the center of so many strong 
stimuli that the agitation of the babe finds relief through her 
more than through any other symbol. Thus develops the filial 
instinct-center. The instinct-process back of it is a physiological 
state and an agitative feeling-state which gives rise to instinctive 
acts which fix upon, as a symbol, the thing which kindles the 
widest range of expansive feeling. With the development of 
memory and imagination the filial relation becomes impulsive. 
The image of the parent seems to be continually present in the 
minds of some children and to suggest impulsive acts. Cooley 
says of his child that he “wishes me to share his every thought 
and sensation . . . . I must look at the butterfly, feel of the fuzz 
on the clover stems . . . . meanwhile he is reminded of what 
happened some other time and gives me various anecdotes.”** 

This filial impulse, with wider experience, develops into the 
impulses of gratitude and devotion which adapt the individual 
to the conditions of a larger world. Devotion is a response to 
generosity, gratitude to compassion. Thus we have two pairs 
of impulsive. expansive relations between unequals, generosity- 
devotion and compassion-gratitude. Gregariousness is an in- 
stinctive relation between equals and develops into the impulsive 
relation of friendliness which is a relation of mutual generosity 
and devotion. 

The cohesion of instinct- and impulse-centers is brought about 
through their association on the basis of like feeling. Thus 
parents love offspring as their offspring, that is, as closely asso- 
ciated with experiences of sexual intimacy. This associative 
process runs the gauntlet of the symbols of expansive instinct, 
impulse, and sentiment. Thus children are named for friends or 
they are given names of sentimental significance; and through 
christening they are associated with religious symbols. 

The more points of instinctive and impulsive contact feeling 
has with an object, the more suggestible the individual becomes 
with reference to that object. If the object is inanimate we 
term this suggestibility appreciation and the concomitant feeling 
aesthetic feeling. If the object is animate, we retain the word 


® Human Naiure and the Sociai Order, p. 49. 
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“suggestibility,” and term the concomitant feeling sympathy. 
Thus one’s suggestibility shades off from the fine suggestibility 
with which one feels the slightest look or tone of one’s mother, 
wife, or child to the obtuseness with which one regards one’s 
neighbors. 

The relation of instinct to feeling is now clear.°> We have 
physiological states registered in consciousness as feeling. We 
cannot analyze the physiological states and processes associated 
with motives so that we must rely on introspection which gives 
the antecedents in terms of feeling. One reason why no serious 
attempt has been made to give the feelings the attention their 
fundamental nature deserves is found in their vagueness, and in 
the difficulties of classification. If objective proof, as distin- 
guished from introspective facts, is necessary in order to prove 
that the various feelings may be included in one of the three 
fundamental classes, note how various feelings and emotions 
classified as expansive give rise to the same kind of cognition 
and the same instinctive acts. The same is true of agitative feel- 
ings. Thus sense of inferiority, hunger,®® and other feelings as 
apparently different as these, are accompanied by alert attention. 
Again, the feeling of repulsion at a loathsome sight, the disagree- 
able feeling which comes from digestive disorders, and the feeling 
of contempt at a complaining or cowardly man all manifest them- 
selves in the same instinctive acts and bodily expressions. Is this 
to be explained in any other way than that these different feelings 
and emotions are merely different shades of a more fundamental 
feeling concomitant with one and the same physiological state? 


> McDougal (Social Psychology), approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of genetic psychology, says: “Directly or indirectly the instincts are the 
prime movers of all human action” (p. 44). “.... pleasure and pain are not 
in themselves springs of action, but, at the most, of indirected movements; they 
serve rather to modify instinctive processes, pleasure tending to sustain and 
prolong any mode of action, pain to cut it short” (p. 43). If this is true still 
the important problem is, How do the feelings perform their function of modify- 
ing the instinctive processes? 

% Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 19. Savages 
usually do not hunt until impelled by hunger and then they show marvelous 
skill in tracking game and in handling weapons and great ingenuity in disguise 
and mimicry. 
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In the forceful as well as in the expansive divisions of the 
feeling-life I find instinct-processes working out in several in- 
strict-centers and these, with the accretion of memory-images, 
developing into impulses and impulse-centers and these, with the 
refinement of the imagination, into sentiments. Without taking 
the time to work out the instinct processes I may simply name 
three pairs of impulsive relations, namely, domination-submission 
which is a relation between unequals, contempt-shame which is a 
relation between unequals, and rivalry which is a relation between 
equals, and pass on to the subject of social classes. Class rela- 
tions can be understood only by analyzing them into individual 
impulsive relations, for classes are made up of individuals. 
Now, people live within a social circle which is surrounded by a 
social territory outside their circle, and social classes run right 
through the social circle and the territory outside. But relations 
between classes and between members of the same class within the 
circle are different from relations between classes and between 
members of the same class, outside the circle. Within the circle, 
whether it be a family circle, as our isolated family, or a church 
circle, of which our city family is a part, the relations between 
the members of the same class are those of friendliness; the 
relations between persons of the upper and lower are those of 
generosity or compassion on the one hand, of devotion or grati- 
tude on the other hand. Outside the circle, the relations between 
the members of the same class are those of rivalry ; between mem- 
bers of an upper class and a lower class, of domination or 
contempt on the one hand and of submission or shame on the 
other hand. By rivalry I mean domination or contempt which 
is met by counter-domination or counter-contempt, just as by 
friendliness I mean generosity or compassion which is recipro- 
cated. 

Within the social circle the sympathetic relations mentioned 
above rest on what might be called habitualized forceful impulse. 
Thus the father, however generous he may be to his children, 
believes in parental authority. This means that he habitually 
makes his children “mind” and that this habit becomes the belief 
that he ought to make them mind. The children habitually 
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submit and this becomes the belief that they ought to obey. That 
is, the impulse of each class in the family becomes a belief, and 
these beliefs unite in the judgment that it is right for parents to 
command and for children to obey. Class relations develop in 
the same way. Immigrants tell how. when children in their 
native land, they refused to bow to the upper classes, who never 
bowed in return and that they despised their parents for bowing, 
but that later they came to bow habitually and to believe they 
ought to do so. Over this nucleus of forceful relations play the 
expansive emotions and impulses, but the nucleus often shows 
through. Fathers and mothers object to their children becoming 
too companionable. They give as a reason that it will spoil their 
discipline, but this is more a recognition and statement of the 
fundamental forceful relation than an explanation of the cause 
of their objection. Employers dislike to have their workmen too 
familiar with them. I have sometimes detected in distinguished 
and cultured men traces of resentment of naive friendliness on 
the part of young people with whom they were conversing, in a 
college-alumni gathering, where all were for a moment on equal 
footing. 

Each instinctive or impulsive act in an instinct- or impulse- 
center is a reaction to one or more stimuli or symbols. That is, 
we have a “subjective-objective’®’ phenomenon. The method 
of treating the objective side of such phenomena depends on 
whether we approach them from the point of view of the science 
of wealth or the science of motives. If from the latter, goods 
are treated as stimuli and symbols of instincts and impulses and 
as objects of rational desire. For instance, under the impulse of 
domination, men seek bodily strength, wealth, political office; 
women seek beauty, wea'th, social position. The observation and 
classification of symbols constitutes one of the most intricate and 
fascinating chapters in the study of motives and proves that imi- 
tation cannot be understood apart from its springs in the feeling 
and cognitive processes. 

Habitualized impulses are ideaized and these beliefs overhang 


* Parris, Totai Utility and the Esonomic Judgment, p. 74. 
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the group as norms of conduct.°* The universality of funda- 
mental beliefs is attributable to the fact that they are ideaizations 
of impulses which actuate all individuals because developed out 
of universal instinct-processes. The universality of certain 
forms of social organization is attributable to the fact that they 
rest on these universal beliefs. As an example of the fact that 
beliefs and types of organization are derived phenomena and 
change when their instinctive and impulsive bases change, note 
the changes which have taken place in the idea of kinship and in 
the organization based thereon. Westermarck writes: 

Kinship .. . . unsupported by local proximity .... loses much of its 
social force .... If, in modern society, much less importance is attached 
to kinship than at earlier stages of civilization, this is largely due to the 
fact that relatives, except the nearest, have little communication with each 
other. And if, as Aristotle observes, friendship between kinsfolk varies 


according to the degree of the relationship, it does so in the first instance 
on account of the varying intimacy of their mutual intercourse.” 


That is, the idea of kinship and the outgrowing forms of 
social organization, the latter so universally similar as to excite 
the comment of Morgan,® rest on the instinctive feelings and 
reactions made possible through proximity and the emotional 
and impulsive interchange made possible through communica- 
tion. Remove these conditions and the superstructure falls. 

The institution of slavery in the United States rested upon 
the belief that slavery was right which was an ideaization of 
certain habitual emotions and impulses centering on the negro, 
among which were the emotion of contempt for him, the impulse 
to use him in the service of the acquisitive impulse, and the emo- 
tion of hatred toward those who would interfere. When the 
contrary emotions of compassion for the slave and indignation 
against his owner and the impulse of resistance against the slave- 
holder had become widespread and habitual and were ideaized, 
the belief that siavery was wrong arose and this belief, opposed 
to the other, precipitated social conflict. The institution resting 

% Giddings, “Social Self-Control,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4. 

" Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. II, pp. 202-4. 


Ancient Society, pp. 296, 321. 
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upon the one belief conflicted, at every point, with the institu- 
tional changes suggested by the other. The essential cause of 
the conflict was the opposition of the two beliefs from which, 
as sources, institutions were developed, and, as premises, argu- 
ments were deduced. As Lincoln said: 

Holding as they do, that slavery is morally right and socially elevating, 
they cannot cease to demand a full national recognition of it as a legal 
right and a social blessing nor can we justifiably withhold this on any 
ground save our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it are themselves wrong, and 
should be silenced and swept away. If it is right, we cannot justly object 
to its nationality, its universality; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist 
upon its extension. All they ask we could readily grant, if we thought 
slavery right; all we ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right and our thinking it wrong is the precise 
fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right as they 
do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition as being right; 
but thinking it wrong as we do, can we yield to them? If our sense of 
duty forbids this, then let us stand by our duty fearlessly and effectively." 


Passages in Lincoln’s speeches show that he recognized the 
selective effect of dispositional emotions in deciding which of the 
two contradictory beliefs an individual should hold. Thus he said 
of Douglas: “I suppose the institution of slavery really looks 
small to him. He is so put up by nature that a lash upon his back 
would hurt him but a lash upon anybody else’s back does not 
hurt him.’’®? Douglas’ crocodile argument®** shows his disposi- 
tional emotion with reference to the negro to have been one of 
contempt rather than compassion, while Lincoln’s compassion 
for the negro dates from his visit to New Orleans at the age of 
twenty-two.°* Westermarck emphasizes the influence of emo- 
tion and impulse on the institution of slavery, pointing out that, 

* Nicolay and Hay, “Cooper Union Address,” Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, Gettysburg Edition, Vol. V, pp. 326, 327. 

* Hapgood, Abraham Lincoin, p. 148. 

®Paraphrased by Lincoln, it was as follows: “As the negro is to the 
white man, so is the crocodile to the negro; and as the negro may rightfully 
treat the crocodile as a beast or a reptile, so the white man may rightfully 
treat the negro as a beast or a reptile.”—Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works, 
Vol. V, p. 205. 

* Hapgood, Abraham Lincoln, p. 25. 
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where slavery has existed only those who were contemned cr 
hated, as prisoners of war, were enslaved ; objects of sympathetic 
emotion and impulse, as members of the community, were not 
enslaved.** The more complete the absence of sympathetic and 
the more intense the hostile emotion or impulse toward the 
person enslaved, the more brutal the form which the institution 
assumed.®® 

The three-level oscillation theory puts our knowledge of 
motives into a compact form which enables us to bring it to 
bear upon the hypotheses at the basis of the special social sciences. 
It suggests a criticism of the economic theory of consumption. 
Expositions of the law of diminishing utility generally make 
two assumptions. First, they assume that the individual balances 
the satisfactions to be derived from the consumption of various 
goods and chooses what will give the greatest satisfaction. Some 
individuals do balance satisfactions—some few, but the majority 
do not, as a rule. They consume the things suggested to their 
instincts and impulses, either the things suggested by their class, 
or, in case of ambitious individuals, the things suggested by an 
upper class, avoiding what is consumed by a lower class.* 
Second, it is assumed that man balances the satisfactions derived 
from successive increments of the same good and diminishes his 
consumption accordingly. Satisfaction may diminish with every 
increment consumed and at the same time, from other motives, 
the consumption of the good may increase. The choice of a 
good is a reaction to so many different motives that it seems im- 
possible to develop together the science of motives ‘and the science 
of goods.** The failure to differentiate these two fields confuses 
our economic concepts. For instance, economically, goods are 


© Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, Vol. I, p. 674. 

*Tbid., pp. 704, 705. Westermarck concludes that, in explaining the causes 
of the institution of slavery, “the influence of economic conditions .... has 
perhaps been emphasized too much” (p. 674). That is, other impulses as well 
as the impulse to use the negro in acquiring wealth must be considered, for 
this impulse would be served equally well by enslaving members of the same 
community as by enslaving members of another community. 

* Williams, An American Town, chaps. vi-ix. 

"For an able presentation of the opposite view see Parris, Total Utility 
and the Economic Judgment, especially pp. 8, 74-100. 
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bundles of utilities, but, psychologically, they are such only to 
those who discern and estimate the different utilities. 

The theory of motives suggests also a criticism of the pro- 
ductivity theory of wages. This theory implicitly if not explicitly 
assumes first, that, under perfect competition, a workman will 
work himself into that occupation in which he is at his highest 
productive power ; second, that, in this occupation, he will receive 
as wages the total product of his labor and that, therefore, his 
wages are a measure of his efficiency. My criticism of this 
theory relates to the concepts of productivity and efficiency. 
First, as to productivity. Let us suppose that, when driving over 
a prairie road with stretches of waving corn on either side, one 
comes occasionally to unimproved land grown to prairie grass. 
Of such land one would say that, though its product represented 
its productivity as a hayfield under pioneer conditions, this figure 
fell short of its highest productivity. Just so, by the highest 
productivity of a laborer, we mean that productivity which 
results from such investment in him of capital in industrial train- 
ing and other conditions of productive power that the last in- 
crement of capital just pays the market rate of interest. But the 
productivity of the laborer never reaches this point because the 
entrepreneur is not sure that the laborer in whom he invests 
capital, in the form of industrial training, for instance, will stay 
with him so that he will receive the interest on his investment.’° 
The result is that the capital which is actually invested in indus- 
trial training is capital on which he expects a speculative rate of 
interest so that the investment of increments of capital in indus- 
trial training is not carried so far as the investment of capital in 


“In passing through a store the members of my groups very often “take 
a fancy” to this and that article; then this instinctive or impulsive fancy may 
or may not be inhibited by an estimation of the utilities of the article. In the 
same way, falling in love often means taking a fancy to this or that boy or girl, 
which instinctive or impulsive fancy may or may not be inhibited by an esti- 
mation of the qualities of the object of regard. Thus, the motives displayed in 
the choice of a good seem to be identical with those displayed in the choice 
of a mate so that the theory of the consumption of wealth seems to be an 
integral part of the science of motives. 

* r17th Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor, p. 385. 
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improving land. Therefore, under the competitive system, the 
productivity of labor can never reach the point of greatest 
productivity. 

The second criticism is of the concept, efficiency. Though 
wages include the whole product of labor, yet they do not neces- 
sarily measure efficiency because product is not a measure of 
efficiency. The product is simply what is produced and we can- 
not determine its relation to efficiency or even to highest 
productivity until we consider it in connection with the degree to 
which capital has been invested in the laborer. How far, by 
investment of capital in wise feeding and lodging, has the laborer 
been raised toward the point of maximum energy and power of 
attention? How far, by investment of capital in industrial train- 
ing, has he beén raised toward the point of maximum skill?! 
Even if an industry were monopolized so that workmen could 
find only one employer for their skill and the employer were, 
therefore, reasonably sure of their remaining with him, still he 
would always be choosing the alternative of employing more 
laborers or investing capital in those already employed. That is, 
even if laborers were at their highest productivity, they would 
not necessarily have reached their highest efficiency.** This 


"Of the relative importance of energy, power of attention, or sagacity 
and skill, Professor Marshall says: “What makes the workers of one town or 
country more efficient than those of another is chiefly a superiority in general 
sagacity and energy which is not specialized to any one trade.”—Principles of 
Economics, p. 286. 

™ Professor Henry L. Moore, starting with Marshall’s vague idea of effi- 
ciency (Principles of Economics, pp. 121, 272, 286, 630, 631), brilliantly works 
out a statistical demonstration of the differential law of wages which involves 
the distinction here made between efficiency and productivity (“The Efficiency 
Theory of Wages,” Economic Journal, Vol. XV, p. 571; “The Differential Law 
of Wages,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1907). Pro- 
fessor Moore deals not with mental elements but with wage-rates. He starts, 
however, with the hypothesis that the “general sagacity and energy among 
laborers, which is itself a balance of efficiency determined by physical, mental, 
and moral qualities, follows the Gaussian Law.” This hypothesis rests on the 
results of a study made by Pearson, based on measurements and observations of 
upward of 1,000 Cambridge graduates and over 5,000 school children, prov- 
ing that the distribution of mental qualities follows the Gaussian Curve (Karl 
Pearson, Biometrika, Vol. V, p. tos). The point is that Professor Moore, in 
his correlation, treats productivity and efficiency as distinct concepts, the former 
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concept of highest efficiency seems to me to lie outside the field 
of an economics which makes the entrepreneur function central 
in theory. What answer can economics give to the question, At 
what point should the state step in and provide the laborer with 
those means of increasing his energy, power of attention, and 
skill which are denied him by economic limitations? Or to the 
question, On what principle may a: wise balance be maintained 
between training in economic efficiency and training in citizenship 
and culture? For an answer to such problems must we not look 
to a theory of social motives? 


Atvan A. Tenny, Cotumsra UNIVERSITY 


As those of you who have read Professor Williams’ book 4n Ameri- 
can Town already known, he made in that work no mean contribution to 
sociology by intensive field-work. The psycholegical analyses in that mono- 
graph were very favorably received by reviewers. Moreover, in that work 
the facts behind the analyses were given in full. A careful statistical basis 
made the theories more than mere hypotheses. Theory thus rested upon 
such a substantial basis of fact in the monograph that it was natural to 
expect an equally convincing piece of work in the present paper. As it 
stands now, however, the theory of social motive outlined by Professor 
Williams this afternoon must be regarded as containing suggestive hypothe- 
ses and ideas rather than established fact. 

Attempts to verify hypotheses by the method which Professor Williams 
uses, moreover, are subject to the possibility of serious error. For the 
method of studying motive by observation of conduct has difficulties quite 
as hard to overcome as has the legal method of taking testimony or the 
laboratory method of discovering physiological reactions that various stimuli 
produce. It is a very easy thing to attribute a given action to a wrong 
motive. For example: when a child I was doubtless thought instinctively 
cruel because I pulled off the wings of flies. In reality I hated to see the 
maid kill them and so caught as many as I could, took them out of the 
house and pulled their wings off in order that they might not fly back and 
be killed by the maid. Not knowing that pulling off their wings meant a 


resting on statistics of wages, the latter on statistics of mental and moral 
qualities. He makes use of Pearson's study of the mental and moral qualities 
of children and students, there being no such study of the distribution of 
efficiency-qualities among the laborers in any industry. But Professor Pearson’s 
investigation proves that such a study could be made and that these studies 
must be kept distinct from studies of wages, if we are to arrive at any more 
important conclusion than that “the laborer gets what he gets.” 
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miserable death, could I have acted in a manner more truly altruistic in 
motive or better calculated to accomplish my good purposes? When I 
realized that the flies became helpless I ceased to pull their wings off and 
liberated them without mutilation. The original mutilation itself was in 
reality sympathetic and on the basis of my knowledge at that time, rational ; 
it appeared cruel and instincive. 

It is to be regretted, therefore, that Professor Williams has not indicated 
more specifically in this paper the methods he has employed to avoid mis- 
interpretation of motive. 

That Professor Williams is right in emphasizing the importance of dis- 
covering the exact part played by feeling in social activity, no one will deny. 
His interesting suggestion moreover that there are three fundamental moods 
—the forceful, the expansive, and the agitative—that there is regularity in 
the occurrence of these moods and that this regularity or oscillation, as he 
terms it, is correlated with oscillation in the environment is an hypothesis 
that certainly cannot be rejected as unworthy of careful testing. 

This hypothesis, however, together with the theory that these three 
moods modify cognition and therefore vitally affect the impulsive or the 
rational character of social action can be tested, it seems to me, by the 
purely observational method. If the environment really does modify moods 
with a certain degree of regularity, if it does affect the impulsive or 
rational character of social action with regularity then tabulation of the 
reactions to the regularly recurring stimuli of the environment and the 
application of the usual statistical methods will bring out correlation. It 
is obvious that the difficulty of eliminating the irregularities in mood pro- 
duced by such complex stimuli as even relatively simple weather conditions 
is not inconsiderable. When one reflects that effects of occupations, length 
of the working-day, type of amusements, and a hundred other social 
stimuli all complicate the question the difficulty of Professor Williams’ 
task may to some extent be realized. It is evidently wise to begin the 
verification of his hypotheses by study of relatively simple social conditions 
and not as yet to employ them in the explanation of complex social 
relations. 

Whether at the present time it is advisable for the sociologist to do 
more than apply the purely observational method to social facts, whether 
he should now undertake to separate the exact réles of instinct and feeling 
in both individual and social action—as Professor Williams seems to have 
attempted, is, it seems to me, questionable. The genetic psychologists have 
recently undertaken the task of studying instincts by the experimental 
method and we may expect, very soon, from such men as Thorndike, 
Yerkes, Hobhouse, and their school, a much more careful analysis of in- 
siinct than has yet been made. Until the analysis is made, however, this 
sociologist might perhaps profit by the proverbial advice given to the shoe- 
maker. 
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It is quite possible, however, that when Professor Williams turns from 
his theory of personality, which he regards merely as introductory, and 
when he presents the theory of social forces which he has promised, the 
importance of that portion of his paper which deals with the relation of 
the emotions to instinct will appear more definitely. In conclusion I may 
add that if Professor Williams had defined his terms clearly I might, per- 
haps, have avoided whatever misinterpretation of his theory he may detect 


in my criticism. 


Henry Raymonp Mussey, CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 

I shall speak only of Professor Williams’ two criticisms of the econo- 
mists. He objects to the marginal-utility theorist’s alleged assumption that 
men act from a nice balancing of utilities in consumption, rather than 
from impulse, imitation, anything except rational calculation. I should be 
willing to accept this criticism as a protest against a highly deductive 
method of economic study, based on an incomplete psychology. No econo- 
mist in his senses imagines that the vagaries of fashion, for example, 
represent truly rational choice on the part of its devotees. But from the 
days of Ricardo down, economists have found a convenient starting-point 
in the assumption contrary to fact of a man engaged simply in the calcu- 
lation of utilities, and then have gone serenely ahead forgetting the correc- 
tions required by their original incomplete assumption, though they have 
usually been ready enough to admit them when reminded of it. This 
besetting sin of the economist theorist justifies Professor Williams’ protest. 

The second criticism is directed against the productivity theorists for a 
shifting and unscientific use of the term “efficiency.” I should not care to 
be set to defend the productivity theory, but I confess I cannot see wherein 
Professor Williams’ theory of motives impeaches the current use of this 
word. So far as mere terminology goes, “efficiency of labor” appears to 
me to have in the mouths of the productivity theorists a definite, if unfor- 
tunate, meaning, namely, the power of labor to produce wealth under any 
given set of conditions. Change either the quality of labor or the external 
conditions, and you change the efficiency of labor. More skilful labor, 
better land, improved machinery, all alike increase the efficiency of labor in 
this sense. It would be desirable in my opinion, to limit the term “efficiency” 
to the internal characteristics of the laborer, whether natural or acquired 
and to use some other term, such as “productivity,” to cover the whole 
complex of circumstances, both internal and external, which determine his 
output. Thus we should say that the productivity of a day’s labor is greater 
on a prairie farm than on a New England hill farm, because it is expended 
on better land, though the efficiency of labor be the same. We should say 
that the efficiency of the intelligent and trained worker is greater than that 
of the stupid and untrained, irrespective of the conditions under which 
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they work. “Efficiency” has doubtlesss been used to cover both these mean- 
ings, but the confusion is not peculiar to adherents of the productivity 
theory, and it will certainly not be found in the writings of the distinguished 
protagonist of that theory. 

Professor Williams maintains that under our system of privately owned 
capital, the laborer almost never reaches his highest efficiency—using that 
term apparently in the internal sense above suggested—because the capitalist 
cannot be sure of realizing on an investment of capital put into educating a 
free labor as he can on that spent on a slave or a machine.. In other 
words, an insufficient proportion of the social income is invested in the 
training of ordinary workers to raise them to their highest potential 
efficiency. This is undoubtedly true. To bring in an endless stream of for- 
eign cheap laborers, and to invest surplus income, not in their education, bur 
in machinery and natural resources, would appear to be the most rapid way 
of increasing the income of the capitalist, whatever be its effect on social 
income and well-being. The practical conclusion, laying aside all questions 
of more fundamental changes in distribution, is that a democratic society 
must in self-defense take more and more of the social income in taxes for 
the support of free public education, and that it must set such minimum 
educational standards and must develop such a system of public-school 
training as will give to each child a reasonable chance of attaining his 
maximum possible efficiency, both economic and civic. 
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THE ROLE OF MAGIC 


JAMES THOMSON SHOTWELL 
Coiumbia University 


Recent discoveries indicate the existence of man, at least of 
some animal given to chipping stones, for hundreds of thousands 
of years upon this earth. This almost infinite extension of the 
course of human events into the so-called prehistoric ages makes 
the recorded past so insignificant a fraction of the whole, that it 
must not be wondered at if now and again a historian slips his 
leash and wanders out into the open fields of anthropological 
sociology, where time and space are at his free disposal, and all 
the phenomena of life from anthropoidal apes to the latest 
prodigy in one of our colleges find a den or a home. Such ex- 
cursions are not without a certain danger for the mere student 
of history, but the spirit of adventure is not entirely dead, even 
among those whose lives are spent in the ascetic disciplines of 
that monkish subject. 

It is frankly in the spirit of adventure that I make bold 
tonight to take up before you what I suppose is the largest sub- 
ject in human history—magic. It was the science and religion 
combined, much of the art, and most of the mode of thinking of 
our race for those vast stretches of centuries that we so lightly 
term the prehistoric. It is still the most important basis of action 
and of belief for millions of human beings, and has, as I hope to 
show, penetrated European history in such vital ways as to 
modify the structure of both church and state, dominate a large 
part of the philosophy, and affect the progress of science. Clothed 
in other forms it has enshrined itself in the most sacred associa- 
tion of many a person here present. 

It is incredib!e that so vital a subject should have so long 
escaped satisfactory treatment. But the incredible is true. For 
there is not an exhaustive description or analysis of magic— 
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simply as magic—in existence. It fills many treatises on other 
things; its dark seams run across the pages of practically every 
work on comparative religion ; investigations on early law touch 
on its domain; primitive institutions are seen to have in it many 
of their roots; and it is from these outside angles that we get 
our impressions of its mysterious role. But apart from a single 
essay, which claims to be only a sketch, and to which we refer 
below, there is no satisfactory treatment of magic as magic and 
not as an adjunct to something else. There are no encyclopedias 
of magic science. It is as if it had effectively protected itself 
from the modern investigator by the power of its own taboos. 
I believe that in Paris, where such taboos are most likely first 
to meet their revolutionary tribunal, such an exhaustive treat- 
ment has been projected ; but until it appears we are without any 
satisfactory analysis, and therefore all the more without any 
satisfactory synthesis which will explain the phenomena and the 
role of magic. Meanwhile, however, we are supplied with some 
provisional treatments, which we may regard as working hy- 
potheses, and it is to these, not as final results, but as possible 
interpretations, that I wish to direct your attention tonight. 

Let us take first that great compilation from which most 
English readers derive their ideas of comparative religion, The 
Golden Bough by J. G. Frazer. According to Frazer,* magic is 
the opposite of religion. It is a rude and mistaken science, in 
which man began his struggle with the mysterious forces of the 
world. By spell and by charm he met those dangerous powers 
whose presence he saw revealed in the multifold crises of his 
life: in sickness and death, in the chances of the hunt or the 
perils of war, in birth, in sexual relations, in the terror of spilt 
blood, in the gloom of the night, in the march of the storm, in 
all the terrible and the wonderful in his miracle-wrought uni- 
verse. Such as he was, Frazer thinks, this brute man of the 
eoliths, whether of the prehistoric past or of Australia today, 
turned his dawning consciousness upon the problem of a direct 
struggle with the elements. No god was invoked in that chatter- 


*In the second edition of the Golden Bough, accepting the distinction drawn 
by F. B. Jevons in his Introduction to the History of Religion. 
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ing tongue which conjured up the storm in the dry season or 
health in sickness. It was man against nature, says Frazer, and 
religion has no part in such a duel. In the tragedy of his failure, 
religion was born. He turned from his futile arts to supplicate 
the powers he cou!d not master. Religion, according to Frazer, 
comes in a second stage of human evolution. [n eloquent words 
he sums up his view of such a process. 

We may illustrate the course which thought has hitherto run by liken- 
ing it to a web woven of three different threads—the black thread of 
magic, the red thread of religion, and the white thread of science..... 
Could we then survey the web of thought from the beginning, we should 
probably perceive it to be at first a chequer of black and white, a patch- 
work of true and false notions, hardly tinged as yet by the red thread of 
religion. But carry your eye farther along the fabric and you will remark 
that, while the black-and-white chequer still runs through it, there rests 
on the middle portion of the web, where religion has entered most deeply 
into its texture, a dark crimson stain, which shades off insensibly into a 
lighter tint as the white thread of science is woven more and more into 
the tissue." 


Frazer thus claims that there is a “fundamental distinction 
and even opposition of principle between magic and religion.”* 
The one is a primitive “science,” by which the powers of nature 
are compelled to work at the behest of man; the other is the 
attempt to placate and win over powers that may listen—or may 
not. It is defined as the “propitiation or conciliation of powers 
superior to man which are believed to direct and control the 
course of nature and of human life.’* 

Unfortunately when we test this scheme and the definitions 
which it involves, the data do not support the hypothesis, or at 
least lead us into serious difficulties in their adjustment. It is 
extremely doubtful if there is or ever was a tribe of savages 
absolutely given up to the black arts, and never quailing before 
the unpropitious into acts or at least emotions of “religion.” 
Indeed the first motive for magic acts seems to have been a psy- 


1The Golden Bough, Ill, 461. 

[bid., I., xvi. 

5 Ibid., I, 63. In the pages which follow, Frazer makes the best of a bad 
case by treating much of religious practice as survivals of magic. 
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chological reaction which is the parent of the whole group of 
emotions which we vaguely class as religious. There is little 
warrant, as Frazer’s critics have pointed out, for assuming that 
the blank awe or cringing fear of that stone-chipping animal who 
was destined to be a man was bravely mastered by any thought- 
ful and judicious use of a primitive science. The conjurer’s 
arts did not come from any involved processes of thought, any 
insistent reasoning of cause and effect, even of the mistaken lines 
which Frazer analyzes. They bear on the face of them the con- 
vulsive response to nervous stimuli, and their efficacy generally 
has some relation to the fearful or disgusting character of the 
rites. The basal emotions of religion, even in the narrow sense 
of Frazer’s definition, are already there. As for the invoking of 
spirits, turning to higher powers for aid, it is clear that this 
affords no sure dividing-line between magic and another thing 
called religion; for magic may use spirits or may not, without 
being any the more or less magic. 

The attempt to exclude magic from religion aiso leads one 
into strange straits at the other end of our evolution. For Frazer 
actually defines religion so narrowly as to exclude that highest 
religious thought, that mysticism where belief has grown into 
confidence, and that theism which reverently but calmly faces 
omnipotence. The conciliation of higher powers by sacrifice and 
prayer represents only a part of religion. 

One cannot separate religion from magic by a mere definition. 
The further we examine the phenomena of religions the more 
we find them interpenetrated with strains of magic forces, and 
where our comparatively keen analysis fails to detect those elu- 
sive penetrations of varying grades of intensity and power, the 
primitive mind certainly never was able to distinguish them. 
The Romans had their college of augurers as well as their sacri- 
ficing priests ;* the augurers by their arts of divination made 
sure what sacrifice would be acceptable or adequate, and then the 
sacrificing priests fulfilled their demands. The joint operation, 
*In fact three of the priestly colleges were concerned with divination. 


The XVviri sacris faciundis, the Augures, the Haruspices; while the magistrates 
took part in those that concerned the state. 
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although it involved “religious” action in the sacrifice, was an 
improved form of that compelling of “the gods” which in 
primitive culture we term magic.® In savage life, the medicine 
man would himself have performed the ceremonies he judged to 
be necessary. But the Roman believed with the Australian bush- 
man that a way existed by which the unseen powers could be 
made to be propitious. If they were not propitious the fault was 
because the ceremonies had been wrong or incomplete. Some 
ceremony existed which would bring the desired effect. The 
oracles of Greece disclosed this proper way to approach the gods, 
the prophets of Israel marked out as well the method by which 
Jahwe could be placated and victory be assured over the gentiles 
who “knew not Jahwe.” Even to propitiate a god by upright 
conduct is but the socialized counterpart of the muttering of 
charms; for in the last analysis the muttering of charms lies also 
within the sphere of conduct. The spell-worker sets about the 
accomplishment of his task with hardly more direct purpose than 
those Christians who keep the commandments or attend church 
on Sunday in order to obtain divine favor. Their theology itself 
exhorts them not to doubt in the efficacy of such good works. It 
is claiming little for religion to exclude from it those actions 
which are based upon the certainty that its promises will be 
fulfilled. Religious action is intelligible only upon the assump- 
tion that it will accomplish something. Whether it will accomp- 
lish all that is desired or not the basis for the action remains 
substantially the same. It is only when religion, fertilized by 
thought, brings forth theologies that Frazer’s contrast has a 
meaning. But then magic is to be contrasted with theology, the 
questioner, the hypothesis-builder, rather than with religion, the 
mysterious seat of emotional responses. The black and red 
threads in the fabric of thought are of the same wool; the color 
changes in the growing light of thought. 

Unless a large part of the history of Christianity lies outside 
the realm of religion, we must seek for a wider definition. And 


*The Latin word religio perfectly expresses these ideas. The naive 
affrontery of the Roman attitude toward their gods is as a matter of fact a 
very direct indication of the pure magic underlying their cult. 
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it must face two ways—inward to the springs of the emotions, 
outward to the means by which it shows itself before the world. 
It is, therefore, on the one hand the state of feeling awakened 
in a man by the consciousness in and around him of mysterious 
powers, and on the other, those manifestations in words, deeds, 
customs, and institutions which testify to his belief in these 
powers, and serve to bring him into relation to them.® Under 
the wide arch of this definition, all the phenomena of religion 
find a place, and we shall not have to cross and recross a sacred 
threshold as we turn from sacrifice to purification, which would 
be the case if we attempted to frame our definition so as to shut 
out magic from religion. 

We therefore place magic within the sphere of religion—by 
means of a definition! But a definition never solves our diffi- 
culties ; it is at best but our working hypothesis ; and the question 
now is: Does it work? So with our tables cleared we return to 
our magic. But we return to it, not as a thing by itself, a science 


*This definition is based upon two, neither of which seems to me wholly 
satisfactory: that of L. Marillier in his admirable article on “Religion” in La 
Grande Encyclopédie, and that of C. P. Tiele in Elements of the Science of Re- 
ligion (I, 4). Marillier says: “Religion is the sum of three things: (1) the state 
of feeling awakened in a man by the obscure consciousness in and around him of 
powers, superior and analogous to himself, with whom he can enter into relation; 
(2) the representations engendered by these sentimeats and which furnish 
them definite objects; and (3) the ritual acts called forth by the combined 
action of these emotions and beliefs.” “Tiele’s definition is as follows: “By 
religion I mean those manifestations of the human mind in words, deeds, 
customs, and institutions which testify to man’s belief in the superhuman, and 
serve to bring him into relation with it.” The difference between either of 
these and the composite definition above is obvious. The one point at which 
immediate exception may be taken in Tiele’s definition is its attitude toward 
religious beliefs, whether myths or theologies. These do, as Marillier insists, play 
a great and essential réle in religion and should receive clear recognition. But 
“the consciousness of mysterious powers” however acutely it may be developed, 
is rather to be viewed as a religious stimulus than as religion itself. The con- 
templation of the beatitudes of heaven or of the sufferings of Christ lifts or 
stirs the emotions like those desert silences that find a lyric voice in St. Jerome 
or the sound of music or any other powerful impulse. Nor are the powers 
“analogous to himself” as Marillier states, until animism is reached, when the 
growing consciousness of individuality throws its changing reflex upon the screen 
of environing reality. 
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of compelling the powers of nature, but as a part of that complex 
process we call “religion.” 

What is magic? Most of us have no very keen appreciation 
of the occult arts of our ancestors; and even where we can recall 
the figures of those simple beings who stili feel the terror of the 
evil eye, Our impressions are dim and confused. Such confused 
impressions, in fact, correspond with the phenomena; for that 
black web of Frazer’s rhetoric was woven by no logically con- 
structed mechanism, ruled by intelligence and controlled by will; 
it is in reality nothing but stray strands knotted by convulsive 
movements—stray strands that oftenest break in the dawn of 
reason and are lost, but here and there pass on into our moral 
restraints and political institutions, sexual or religious or social 
taboos. We are all familiar with Frazer’s classification of these 
phenomena. He has summed it up in his Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship as follows: 


The principles of thought upon which magic is based appear to resolve 
themselves into two: first that like produces like, or that an effect resembles 
its cause; and, second, that things which have once been in contact continue 
to act on each other even after the contact has been severed. The former 
principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the latter the Law of 
Contact or Contagion. From the first of these principles—namely, the 
Law of Similarity—the magician infers that he can produce any effect he 
desires merely by imitating it: from the second—namely, the Law of 
Contact or Contagion—he concludes that whatever he does to a material 
object will affect equally the person with whom the object was once in 
contact, whether it formed part of his body or not. Charms based on the 
Law of Similarity may be called Homeopathic or Imitative Magic, Charms 
based on the Law of Contact or Contagion may be called Contagious 
Magic.’ 


A common example of homeopathic magic is the burning or 
spearing of the effigy or likeness of an enemy; a simpler one 
would be the use of yellow turnips to cure jaundice. The pages 
of anthropological reports are crowded with this sort of mis- 
application of analogy. Contagious magic is more subtle. The 
lover who fastens a lock of his hair to the object of his affections, 


Op. cit., p. 
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or the prophet whose miraculous power was transferred in his 
mantle were both dealing in contagious magic. Further examples 
would be out of place here. 

This simple scheme of Frazer serves fairly well as a pro- 
visional basis of classification of the phenomena of magic. A 
vast mass of magic processes is covered by it, and the rest can be 
adjusted to it. But it is obviously not an explanation of magic 
at all, but merely a description of how magic works. It is almost 
as far from being an explanation of magic as a history of lit- 
urgies would be from a description of Christianity. As a matter 
of fact, one of these lines of action, the one Frazer has most in 
mind when he defines magic as a science—that homeopathic 
doctrine that like cures like—leads nowhere, while the other— 
the idea of contagion—opens up the whole field for further 
analysis. Contagion implies that there is something to be trans- 
mitted. In that something, (which Frazer still ignores), we may 
find, as Sidney Hartland puts it, the idée mére not only of magic 
but of religion as well.§ 

The study of this contagion has been most thoroughly taken 
up in connection with the investigation of sexual taboos. One 
of the first general surveys of such phenomena was Ernest 
Crawley’s article in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for 1895 on “Sexual Relations.” Later Crawley elaborated his 
theories in a curious and somewhat uncritical medley, which 
nevertheless still remains the best single guide to the sources for 
the phenomena of contagion, The Mystic Rose. Other studies, 
including Ploss’s Das Weib in der Natur und Volkerkunde sup- 
plied numerous instances of the danger with which primitive man 
invested women, particularly in the crises of life. In 1896 a sug- 
gestive contribution was made by E. Durkheim in the first num- 
ber of the Année sociologique, where he carried back the idea of 
contagion underlying sexual taboos to a principle of primitive 
repulsion such as is seen in the attitude of men toward spilt blood. 
A preoccupation about totems prevented him seeing where he 
had got. (There was a time when one could not see the woods 


*Cf. Folklore, 1904, p. 359. 
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for the totem poles.) That primitive repulsion at the sight of 
blood, or of a corpse, is a thing so primitive that we share it 
with certain of the lower animals. Such things, somehow, cause 
a recoil which is as near instinct as we can come. It is but 
natural that the savage should feel this most intensely, with his 
perceptions sharpened and his reasoning still undeveloped. So 
he is surrounded on every side by countless such dangers. Cer- 
tain things are electric with mysterious power. They cause fear, 
awe, or wonder. There is both danger and blessing in the blood 
that is the symbol of life as well as the sign of death. It is the 
same with all “sacred” things; they may curse or bless. They 
merely discharge some power, some radiation in the psychic 
universe, and the man who comes in contact, whose nerves receive 
its shock, is its victim or beneficiary. Such motor forces are the 
basis of “contagious magic.” The horrible and the wonderful, 
whatever shocks the primitive nerves, will set such forces going. 
How many of us inquire what is meant by “impurity’’ in a 
corpse? Or what is “virtue” in a saint? What emanations from 
a rock-crystal makes it efficacious in the hands of an Arunta 
medicine man? Most of all, in what does the “divinity” of 
Frazer’s divine man consist? It is remarkable that although 
most of the phenomena cited in The Golden Bough are saturated 
with this uncanny essence, this mysterious, dangerous something 
which marks them off from the plain things of life, the author 
never felt its spell. For twenty years he has turned aside and 
left these questions unanswered, concentrating his attention upon 
the homeopathic processes by which the forces are handled. It 
is to be admitted that a study of the processes is worth while. 
For those occult forces have infinite possibilities for weal as well 
as for woe; like electricity they can not only be insulated, but 
be set to work for one’s advantage. Already we see ahead of us 
the demand for medicine men—and theological seminaries—to 
direct its course. 

It now transpires that savages the world over have gone 
farther in their analysis of their own actions than the Cambridge 
anthropologist. For even in about as primitive a state of culture 
as has yet been found, there is not only distinct recognition of 
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this mysterious power behind contagion, but the savages have 
gone so far as to give ita name. It is orenda among the Hurons. 
Spirits, men, and beasts may have or be orenda—for it is both 
adjective and noun. The successful hunter owes to it his game; 
the storms have it; it is in the voice of the enchanter, incantations 
are filled with it; it is the power of the medicine man. Its very 
vagueness aids in its definition, for it is not spirit, it is merely 
power—mysterious, wonderful, uncanny potency. The Algon- 
quin manitou is the same thing; and both the idea and the name 
are found generally among our Indians. The work of Miss 
Fletcher, Messrs. McGee, Hewitt, and Jones, as well as that of 
Powell, Brinton, and others has at last brought this home to 
us. The Aruntas of Australia call it arungquiltha, the Malgaches 
of Madagascar call it hasina, the Maoris atua, the Melanesians 
mana, and, I venture to add, the Latins, that one people of 
antiquity whose state religion remained even in the time of its 
highest culture a clear perpetuation of magic, called it sacer, or 
the sacred—the thing with power to bless or curse, the nameless, 
formless force which even in historic times took to itself form 
and shape as god or goddess, Bona Dea or Optimus Maximus. 

Time will not permit me to trace in detail the succession of 
modern investigators which has brought this principle of religious 
evolution to our attention. Although early dictionaries, espec- 
ially of Indian languages, contained some hint of the idea, and 
investigators here or there brought in scattered evidences from 
time to time, it was not until about 1895, so far as I know, that 
the mass of evidence became general, and, mainly through our 
own American workers, drew attention to the implications. Yet 
the significance was not really seen until about 1900, when Mr. 
Marett brought out in Folk Lore his theory of a “preanimistic 
religion,” to be followed the next year by Mr. E. S. Hartland.® 
The first clear statement, however, of the role of orenda, or 
mana, in magic was the article “Esquisse d’une théorie générale 
de la magie,” by Messrs. Hubert and Mauss in the Année soci- 
ologie for 1902-3. This masterful essay remains today the best 
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analysis of magic we have. Meanwhile over here an article by 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy in the sixteenth volume of the 
Monist presented the theory in concise and clear terms, while in 
Germany Professor D. N. Sdderblom, K. T. Preuss and others 
worked on the problem of this Lebenselektrizitat. 

We have no time here to take up the question as to whether 
this mana is behind all magic practices, or merely underlies those 
of contagion. This seems to me the most important point of 
attack for analytic criticism. But whether there are homeopathic 
processes in which mana is not in evidence or not, one thing is 
sure, this is the path which leads us onward in the evolution of 
religion. For mana does not die out when animism appears, nor 
when animism grows into anthropomorphism, nor even when 
polytheism passes away before monotheism. Its maleficent ele- 
ments grows less and less apparent, and its beneficence more, 
until, as divine grace, it nourishes the faith and strengthens the 
moral purpose of the Christian world. In the sacraments of the 
church it still works by the old laws of sympathetic magic. In 
the realm of faith it has at last left the material media of its long 
prehistoric phase. 

It is now evident why we must readjust our definitions of 
religion. Evolution from simple beginnings holds in this realm 
as elsewhere. Religion was no special creation midway along 
the centuries of human groping; it was but the intenser action 
of that mystic power which lay at the heart of magic. The action 
changes with changing society. At first the brute recoil from 
things of terror, the sense of wonder at their awful power, the 
thrill that came to the confused senses from any imagined cause, 
this psychic reaction adjusts itself, reaches out to further and 
undreamed of possibilities as the reflex of the widening experi- 
ence of man, until at last it compasses the whole range of 
religious emotion. Made a blessing instead of a curse by those 
first specialists in psychology, the medicine men, and surround- 
ing society with taboos which are the basis of most early juris- 
prudence, the results of our ancestors’ fears and awe-struck 
wonderings, are to be seen on every side in our institutions and 
civilization today. 
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In closing let me revert to the one example to which I have 
devoted myself especially, the sacraments of the Christian church. 
Tertullian’s explanation of baptism would have been understood 
by an Australian bushman: “Water, when God wills, attains the 
sacramental power of sanctification.”” That is, water can acquire 
mana and is capable of conveying it to the one who is touched 
by it. Its holiness is contagious. The old Greek phrase used by 
Ignatius concerning the Eucharist, “the medicine of immortality,” 
would have been partly understood at least by the Huron or 
Malay. Without some such medicine there would have been no 
medicine men. Obviously one needs the historical point of view 
and the scientific outlook to see these things. Therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that the early Christians, those most unhistor- 
ical and unscientific people, were long unable to define their own 
sacraments adequately. Augustine gets nearest a definition when 
he calls them the “outward and visible sign of an inward and in- 
visible grace” but the world had to wait for more than a thousand 
years of Christianity before Hugh of St. Victor added the clause 
which really described the operation “and are capable of convey- 
ing the grace of which they are the sign.” In short, Augustine 
points out the importance of the mana and Hugh the law of 
homeopathy by which it works. So the electric forces still fol- 
low their earliest laws. Sacramental Christianity still invests 
the material world with mysterious forces. But while the con- 
ception of sacramental grace in the mind of Augustine or the 
analysis of Thomas Aquinas is of a kind with those of medicine 
men the world over, it is no longer repellent but august; for the 
mana becomes nothing less than divinity itself; the barriers of 
this material world, which, according to Christian faith, shut in 
the free life of the soul, become by a beneficent paradox the 
very avenues by which it reaches the divine. 

One can see dimly now how much of the history of mankind 
in general and of Europe in particular, of social taboos and state 
jurisprudence, of marriage and inheritance, of power of priests 
and kings, rests directly for an explanation upon magic. The 
sacred and the holy are merely our equivalents for mana and 
arungquiltha. Moreover if our surmises are correct, we have at 
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last a consistent theory for the main line of religious evolution ; 
and we reach the strange conclusion that the sacraments, as insti- 
tutions which still definitely embody the earliest impulses toward 
religion, are older than God himself—older, at least in that 
comparatively modern thing in this old universe, that reflex of 
actuality which we call the human consciousness. 
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INFLUENCE OF SUPERSTITION ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 


HUTTON WEBSTER 
University of Nebraska 


The student of primitive religion must needs be a sociologist. 
Modern research into the culture of the lower races has shown 
us how close is the connection between the faith of the savage 
and his general social environment. It is an idle task to investi- 
gate the beginnings of law and morality, of politics and govern- 
ment, without due reference to the beliefs, call them superstitions, 
if you will, of primitive man. Little has been done, on the 
other hand, toward setting forth those no less intimate relations 
between early economics and early religion. 

Let us take, by way of illustration, that very extensive group 
of superstitions included under the term “taboo.”’ A taboo is 
a prohibition or interdiction, to which a supernatural sanction is 
attached. The word comes to us from the South Seas where the 
taboo system appears to have reached its most elaborate and 
grotesque development. Contemporary researches, however, are 
steadily disclosing the existence of very similar conceptions in 
many other regions of the savage world. And while the range 
of taboo is relatively restricted in the higher levels of culture, 
numerous “survivals” there attest its former sway and im- 
portance. Indeed an eminent French savant has recently defined 
religion itself as essentially a collection of taboos—as a set of 
divine ordinances without any very obvious meaning, which, 
from the beginning have fettered man in the free exercise of his 
faculties. We need not, perhaps, follow M. Reinach to quite 
this extreme in order to emphasize the influence of taboo ideas 
and taboo regulations on human conduct. 

For the purpose of the present discussion it will be sufficient 
to inquire what in legal language is the “sanction” of these 
taboos. What is their compelling power? How do they oper- 
ate? In somewhat advanced stages of culture the penalty for 
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the breaking of a taboo is commonly regarded as the vengeance 
of an outraged spirit or deity, who visits with sickness, disease, 
or death the guilty individual. Here the idea is chiefly or wholly 
of the animistic sort. But at an earlier period the notion has a 
magical content; the tabooed individual or object is possessed 
of a certain mystic awfulness or sanctity, is pervaded with a 
dangerous contaminating influence, is charged with a deadly 
electricity which may be automatically set free by physical con- 
tact. Hence arises the necessity of removing such dangerous 
persons or things to a safe distance or of subjecting them to a 
rigid quarantine. The entire community is interested in such 
proceedings; if the mystic contagion spreads all are liable to 
“catch it” and to suffer accordingly. 

Ideas of this nature, either magical or animistic underlie the 
numerous taboos which pervade savage society. Here we are 
concerned only with those the effect of which is to strengthen the 
ties of property in a primitive community. I discuss the subject 
under its two natural divisions—the taboos that guard communal 
property, and those that confirm the rising conceptions of indi- 
vidual ownership. . 

It is commonplace to remark that among the lowest races 
most economic goods belong to the community as a whole. The 
individual has only a right of user which has not as yet passed 
into a recognized right of ownership. Thus hunting grounds 
and fishing streams are communally possessed. The same is 
often true of habitations, domestic utensils, and weapons. Fre- 
quently objects much employed for religious or magical purposes 
such as sacred stones, feathers, and beads, are looked upon as 
communal property. Conceptions such as these appear to have 
been reinforced by the existence of various taboos relating to 
the food-quest, the most important single subject in the primitive 
economy. The majority of them affect individuals alone, or 
the members of a totem group who may be restricted from killing 
and eating the tutelary animal of their clan.’ But in addition 


1For an examination of the economic aspect of some of these totemic 
food taboos see a suggestive article by A. E. Jenks, “Faith as a Factor in the 
Economic Life of the Amerind,” Amer. Anthropologist, n. s. (1900), II, 676-89. 
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there are taboos resting on all the members of a savage com- 
munity, the effect of which is to provide a closed season for the 
animals and plants thus banned. Such communal prohibitions 
are usually removed by solemn ceremonies of first-fruits. The 
ethnographical evidence for these taboos is extensive and some 
of it may be set forth in detail. 

Among the Central Australians studied by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen the Jntichiuma ceremonies hold a most important 
place. These are performances by men of the different totemic 
clans for the purpose of magically increasing the food supply. 
Each totemic unit, a kangaroo group or a witchetty grub group, 
is believed to have immediate control over the numbers of the 
animal or plant the name of which it bears. Each group, there- 
fore, as established by this primitive division of labor, is bound 
to contribute to the general stock of food by working magic for 
the propagation of its totem. After the magical performances 
called /ntichiuma are over the witchetty grub or the kangaroo 
is tabooed to the members of the totem concerned. On no 
account may it be eaten until it is abundant and fully grown. 
Any infringement of this rule is thought to nullify the result of 
the magic and so to reduce the available supply of food. When 
the plant or animal becomes plentiful the taboo is lifted by the 
local headman: the members of the totem group may now eat 
sparingly of their totem, while the members of other totems may 
eat it without restriction.” 

Outside of Australia we meet similar taboos which secure a 
much-needed closed season for plant and animal life. In the 
Mekeo District of British New Guinea there is a special officer 
whose function it is to place an afu or taboo on areca nuts and 
cocoanuts when the supply on the trees is running short. The 
prohibition has been known to endure as long as thirty-two 
weeks.’ Throughout the New Hebrides group “the cocoanuts 
are laid under a fapu till all the other crops are planted, or till 
some feast is celebrated; and death is the penalty of eating the 
Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 


18¢7), pp. 202 ff. 
* A, C. Haddon, Head-Hunters (London, 1901), pp. 270 ff. 
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forbidden fruit.”* In the Marquesas Islands when devil fish 
were getting scarce on the reef or when the cocoa-palms were 
being impoverished by the plucking of the green nuts, it was the 
chief’s business to set a tapu on these articles of food until ex- 
hausted nature had been given a chance to revive and once more 
replenish the earth.® 

Among the tribes of Assam, on the northeastern border of 
India, an elaborate genna or taboo system has been recently 
described. Here we find a series of communal ordinances ob- 
served by the inhabitants of each village. Those which are of 
regular occurrence for the most part are connected with the crops. 
Before the seed is sown, the entire village is tabooed. The 
gates are closed; no one may come in or go out during a period 
which may last as long as ten days. From the conclusion of this 
initial genna to the commencement of the genna which ushers in 
the harvest time, all trade, all fishing and hunting, all cutting 
grass and felling trees is forbidden. ‘These taboos,” writes 
Mr. Hodson, “are not intended, perhaps, to afford of set purpose 
a much-needed close time to the game, but they have that 
effect.’’® 

Africa, likewise yields confirmatory evidence. Thus the 
Ashanti first-fruits festival which continues a fortnight, comes 
in September when the new yams are ripe. People must not eat 
them before the conclusion of the ceremonies by which the taboo 
is raised. It has been observed that those “yam customs” have 
a double significance: they are a thanksgiving to the gods for 
having protected the crops and they are also a means of prevent- 
ing any interference with the yams until the latter are quite ripe.” 

From the New World many examp'es might be quoted to 
illustrate the use of communal prohibitions to preserve communal 
property. The Hopi of Arizona, who greatly prize eagle-feathers 
as decorations in their religious rites, regard these birds together 
with their nests as the common property of the clans. They 


*Inglis, in Journ. Ethnol, Soc. (1854), Ill, 62. 

*R. L. Stevenson, Jn the South Seas, Part I, chap. vi. 
* Journ, Anthrop, Inst. (1906), XXXVI, 94. 

™Mary H. Kingsley, West African Studies*, pp. 147, 148. 
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think it wrong to take all the young from the nest at any one 
time. It is “evidently due to this taboo,” says Dr. Fewkes, “that 
the perpetuation of the species in Tusayan is effected.”* Among 
the Seri Indians the pelican is the bird held most in consequence, 
for it forms one of the chief articles in the native dietary. The 
principal haunt and only known breeding-place is an island in 
the Gulf of California. Now the pelican, a fleshy, sluggish 
creature is almost defenseless when attacked on its sleeping- 
grounds. If hunted indiscriminately the bird would be the 
easiest source of a food supply. “Yet it survives in literal thou- 
sands to patrol the waters of all Seriland in far-stretching files 
and veers seldom out of sight in suitable weather.’”’ Dr. McGee 
explains the phenomenon by referring to religious ceremonies 
and taboos among the Seri, the result of which is to protect the 
fowl during the breeding season.® 

For our present purpose it is unnecessary to multiply illustra- 
tions. These communal taboos, whatever their origin, do have 
the practical result of preserving the animals and plants most 
important in the tribal economy. Through their operation, crops 
are allowed to mature, fruits to ripen, beasts of the forest and 
fish in the sea to increase and multiply. Prohibitions so emi- 
nently useful must have arisen very early in the social life of man. 
As such they place a restraint on individual selfishness for the 
benefit of the group as a whole. They have played a part, per- 
haps a noteworthy part, in deepening the sense of community 
obligation and in strengthening the concept of community prop- 
erty. Truly harvest-home and Thanksgiving have a remote but 
by no means dishonorable ancestry. 

To turn now to the influence of superstition on private prop- 
erty. It is probable that we shall never be able even with the 
aid of the scientific imagination completely to retrace those 
early steps by which there arose the social recognition of an 
individual’s right to own that which he had in actual possession. 


* Fewkes, “Property-Right in Eagles among the Hopi,” Amer, Anthropolo- 
gist, n. s. (1900), II, 702. 

®* Seventeenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer, Ethnol. (Washington, 1898), Part I, 
tor.* 
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The origins of property reach indeed back to prehuman times.'” 
We may point out, first of all, that those objects which earliest 
became subject to private ownership such as weapons, tools, 
articles of ornament, and clothing, are commonly regarded by 
early man as integral parts of the owner’s personality. They are 
him almost as much as his bodily members, his hair, his saliva, 
his footprints, all of which things the savage identifies with the 
individual and as such employs in many practices of sympathetic 
magic.?* 

Further proof of the more or less complete identification of 
personal property with the proprietor is seen in the fact that very 
frequently his right of ownership does not cease with death. 
His chattels are buried with him, or burned over his grave, or it 
may be simply abandoned and allowed to decay. Such customs 
often keep a primitive community sunk in constant poverty. 
Their commonest origin no doubt lies in the belief that the dead 
man in his other life has need of his earthly goods. Hence 
springs the funeral sacrifice, perhaps the most widespread reli- 
gious rite that man has ever practiced. But taboo ideas, also, 
have helped to establish the habit. To many a savage nothing is 
more dangerous than the contagion of death. He will take the 
most elaborate precautions to protect himself from it. Thus 
arise the widespread rules which prohibit the living from making 
use of any objects which once belonged to the dead. As has been 
lately remarked of the Kafirs, “in their belief a man’s personality 
haunts his possessions.”?2, The Amazulu are afraid to wear the 
clothing of a dead man,'* Some South African tribes after a 
funeral burn the house occupied by the deceased, with its entire 
contents. Grain, utensils, arms, ornaments, charms, furniture, 
beds, and bedding are polluted, the stain cannot be cleansed ; they 
must all be cast into the fire.'* Similar notions of uncleanness 


* Cf. R. Petrucci, Les origines naturelles de la propriété (Bruxelles, 1905). 

“Cf. Professor Veblen’s suggestive article: “The Beginnings of Owner- 
ship,” Amer. Journ, Sociology (1898), IV, 352-65. 

“™ Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir (London, 1904), p. 83. 

“Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, p. 13. 

%* Macdonald, in Journ, Anthrop. Inst, (1890), XIX, 276. 
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find constant expression among some North American tribes. 
Quinault Indians of Washington believe that the use of any 
clothing which once belonged to a living man “would be speedy 
death.”?*> No Thompson Indian would with impunity take pos- 
session of the bow and arrows, the long leggings and moccasins 
of a departed tribesman, for death or sickness would certainly 
come upon him.’® By the Point Barrow Eskimo “all the personal 
property of the deceased is supposed to become unclean and must 
be exposed with him.’?* Such beliefs as these, which modern 
ethnography has been making more and more manifest as a rul- 
ing conception in the lower culture, must have a not inconsider- 
able influence in developing the notion of the sacredness of 
private property. 

But the range of taboo ideas and practices is far wider than 
has yet been indicated. Throughout the lower culture we have 
abundant evidence that the private property of the living is fre- 
quently protected by the imposition of taboos.'® 

The prohibitions include taboos of passage intended to pre- 
serve a tract of territory from intrusion, taboos of landed prop- 
erty together with the crops and fruits upon it, and even taboos 
of personal chattels and animals. They may be imposed directly 
by the immediate owner or else the chief or tribal medicine-man 
is called in to establish them. They are usually indicated by 
some simple charm which is readily understood by the passer-by. 
They operate commonly by magical processes; sooner or later 
the threatened evil descends, the curse falls on the head of the 
hapless offender; he and his suffer sharp and well-merited pun- 
ishment. 

Among the Australian aborigines magical devices for the 

8 Willoughby in Ann, Rep. Smithsonian Institution for 1886, Part I, p. 277. 

% Teit in Memoirs Amer. Museum Natural History, 11, 331. 

™ Murdoch in Ninth Ann, Rep, Bur. Ethnol., p. 425. 

% Some of this evidence has lately been summarized by Professor Wester- 
marck in his monumental treatise The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas (London, 1908), II, 59-69. And Dr. Frazer has recently made an inter- 
esting contribution to the subject (Psyche’s Task [London, 1909] pp. 17-30). 
The reader is referred to these works for many additional illustrations of this 
general theme. 
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protection of property have not been as yet reported. We find 
them, however, in adjoining regions. Among the Eastern 
Islanders of Torres Straits a reddish powder called kamer, found 
in rotten driftwood, had great potency in magic. It was espe- 
cially effective in deterring people from robbing gardens. Little 
theft occurred on the lands of those who knew how to prepare 
kamer. “When bananas or other food-stuffs were ripe, the man 
was supposed to secretly prepare kamer and to doctor the food. 
As the thief was not certain which tree had been poisoned he was 
afraid to risk it and so left the food alone.’’’® 

Among many of the Melanesian Islands these taboos flourish 
exceedingly and the rights of private property appear accordingly 
to be well fortified. Thus in the Solomon group an observer 
tells us that every oné of the myriad islets has its recognized 
owner. Not only are cocoanut groves and taro patches protected 
by taboos, but even hunting privileges over another man’s land 
will be similarly safeguarded.*° At New Georgia the preventive 
against all trespass and robbing is the erection of hopes. These 
property marks are fashioned in accordance with well-known 
principles of sympathetic magic. At the entrance to his cocoanut 
plantation the owner will set up a single stick, three or four feet 
in length, with its top cleft for a short distance. In the opening 
are placed a bunch of dead leaves, a piece of fern root, and a 
wisp of grass. Sometimes the whole will be crowned with a 
skull, the piece of an ant’s nest, or a large shell. The intending 
thief, gazing on this complicated structure has an awesome 
picture of the fate in store for him: according to the emblem of 
sanctity exhibited will he wither away like the grass, become as 
hopelessly moribund as the original owner of that skull or perish 
like the ants which once lived in the nest or the fish which once 
dwelt in the shell.24_ At Rubiana, another of the Solomon 
Islands, a practice of compounding has arisen and what was once 
a blood-feud has passed into the milder form of the blood-price. 

Haddon in Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits (Cambridge, 1908), VI, 226. 

* Somerville in Journ. Anthrop. Inst. (1897), XXVI, 404 f. 


™ Somerville, ibid., p. 387. 
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Thus, while any owner of a cocoanut grove can raise a hope, its 
effects may be frustrated by paying twenty shell rings, no more 
and no less, to the proprietor. We are to'd of a certain native 
with decidedly capitalistic tendencies who once took advantage 
of the owner’s absence to enter a cocoanut grove and with the 
aid of his numerous wives to rob it of several thousand nuts. All 
he paid the proprietor was the twenty rings which did not begin 
to cover the cost of the depredation.*? In Florida, in the old 
days before christianization, chiefs “used to hide their money 
and valuable property and tambu the place; now, when the fear 
of the tambu is gone, the young people search for these hoards 
and take what they find.”** In the Banks’ Islands, another 
division of Melanesia, in addition to the solemn tapu there is a 
minor prohibition called soloi which appears to contain no direct 
reference to a supernatural sanction. A person of importance 
who had power through association with the spirits would “sepa- 
rate from common use, a path, trees, part of the sea-beach, a 
canoe, a fishing-net, and no one would be surprised if sickness 
fell at once upon anyone who should break the fapu. A person 
of no particular distinction would set his soloi before the trees 
or garden, the fruit of which he wished to preserve for some 
feast, and intruders would know at any rate that he carried his 
bow and arrows.’’*4 

Throughout the Polynesian area where aboriginal society 
appears to have been involved in a perfect network of taboos, the 
system became a powerful means for strengthening the ties of 
private property. In New Zealand the kumara or sweet-potato 
patches were always protected by the signal of a taboo.* At 
Tahiti, where the custom was noticed seventy years ago, such a 
sign “is still respected, although the superstition on which its 


™Somerville, op. cit., p. 388. 

*R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 63. 

™ Some additional illustrations of the property taboo in Melanesia are given 
by Marillier, “Sur le caractére religieux du tabou Mélanésien,” Bibliothéque 
de l'école des hautes études, sciences religieuses (Paris, 1896), VII, 68 ff. 

® Wilkes, Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition (Phila- 
delphia, 1845), II, 384. 
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sanctity was founded has ceased to prevail.”*® The natives of 
Rotuma, an island adjacent to Fiji, are, we are told, honest to a 
degree. If a man picks a cocoanut off another man’s land, he 
will always tell the owner of it. For there is a superstition that 
if a person eats or touches the food of another, the latter if he 
knows of the act, can by magic cause the food to kill the 
offender.** 

The tribes of the Malay Archipelago present us with analo- 
gous customs. On the island of Timor, according to Alfred 
Russel Wallace, pomali is very general. It places under its 
mystical protection fruit-trees, houses, crops, and property of all 
kinds. A few palm-leaves “stuck outside a garden as a sign of 
the pomali will preserve its produce from thieves as effectually 
as the threatening notice of man-traps, spring-guns, or a savage 
dog would do with us.’’** When one of the Kubus, a small tribe 
of central Sumatra, on passing through the forest, is lucky 
enough to find a bee-infested tree, he clears away the brush 
around it, makes one or two hacks on the bark, and recites a spell. 
Henceforth the tree is his. No one will dispute possession with 
him.*° 

A system of property taboos not unlike that just described pre- 
vails in Madagascar® and in various parts of continental Africa. 
Thus the Balonda of South Africa who kept their beehives on 
high trees in the forest, protected them by fastening a charm or 
“piece of medicine” round the tree-trunks. “The natives,” says 
Livingstone, “‘seldom rob each other, for all believe that certain 
medicines can inflict disease and death; and though they consider 
that these are only known to a few, they act on the principle 
that it is best to let them all alone. The gloom of these forests 
strengthens the superstitious feelings of the people.”*' The 

* Ibid., Il, 33. 

Gardiner in Journ, Anthrop. Inst. (1898), XX VII, 409. 

*®The Malay Archipelago (London, 1869), I, 306. Cf. II, 450. 

* Forbes in Journ, Anthrop, Inst. (1885), XIV, 125. 

Van Gennep, “Tabou et totémisme 4 Madagascar,” Bibliothéque de l'école 


des hautes études, sciences religieuses (Paris, 1904), XVII, 183-93. 
% Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa (New York, 1870), 


Pp. 307. 
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Barotse depend on the magical efficacy of their spittle as a charm. 
Spittle, as comparative folk-lore has abundantly shown, is very 
generally regarded as retaining a real part of the spitter’s per- 
sonality. What more natural then, that when the natives “do 
not want a thing touched they spit on straws and stick them all 
about the object.’”** Kavirondo peoples suspend a ball of clay 
by a string which is fastened to a stick, and set up one of these in 
a field of sweet potatoes to prevent thieving.** In the Gabun 
country (Kongo-Frangaise) a fetish is hung on the plantation 
fence to frighten away marauders.*4 As Miss Kingsley in her 
heightened but picturesque way remarks: “Your human police- 
man can be evaded or outrun if you steal a few potatoes from a 
field, but the spirit policeman cannot be so circumvented when he 
hangs done up in a bit of rag or put inside a little horn, on guard 
over an African farm. He will most certainly have you, and you 
will sweli up and ‘bust.’ ’’*> The efficacy of such prohibitions will 
be better understood when we consider that the plantations of a 
Ba-Akele or Fan town are not fenced-in back-gardens, but open 
clearings a mile or more from any settlement. For weeks at a 
time no one of their owners is near them by day; there is nothing 
to guard them against human robbers but the ban.*® Similar 
superstitions serve to foster the “silent trade” as found among 
these West African peoples. You may be in the depths of the 
forest far from human haunts; you notice by the pathside a little 
cleared space neatly laid with plantain leaves; on it are various 
objects disposed for sale—leaf tobacco, a few yams, and so 
forth. Beside each article are so many stones, beans, or cowries, 
to indicate its price. Hanging from a branch above is an image 
of the market god “‘who will visit with death any theft from that 
shop, or any cheating in price given, or any taking away of sums 
left by previous customers.”%7 

Lionel Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa (London, 1900), p. 77. 

Hobley in Journ. Anthrop, Inst. (1903), XXXIII, 343. 

™“R, H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa (London, 1904), p. 85. 

West African Studies’, p. 397. 

* Ibid., p. 408. 

Ibid. 
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Similar evidence for this widespread superstition is found in 
the New World. Thus an old writer tells us that the Caribs 
inclosed their plots of land “onely with a little cotton line and 
they account it a matter of sacriledge if any passe over the corde 
and treade on the possession of his neighbour, and holde it for 
certayne that whoso violateth this sacred thing shall shortly 

From this rapid survey of a very little of the evidence it 
appears that in primitive society the aid of religion or magic is 
often called in to buttress a system, previously existing, of indi- 
vidual ownership. To the operation of such widespread practices 
we may confidently assign some influence in developing a sense 
of the sacredness of private property. Superstition, as well as 
reasoned custom and organic law, has helped to sustain the un- 
stable foundations of property-rights among mankind. It has 
done this, to quote the eloquent words of Professor Frazer, “by 
furnishing the ignorant, the weak, and the foolish with a motive, 
bad though it be, for good conduct. It is a reed, a broken reed, 
which has yet supported the steps of many a poor erring brother, 
who but for it might have stumbled and fallen.” 


* Hakluyt, Historie of the West Indies, Decade VIII, chap. vi; cited by 
Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion’, p. 72. 
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NOTES ON THE RECENT CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS 
BODIES 


GEORGE A. COE 
Union Theological Seminary 


Census Bulletin 103 is a summary of the statistics of religious 
bodies for “continental United States” at the end of 1906. 
Changes are therefore indicated, not for the usual ten-year period, 
but for the 16 years from 1890. Out of many items of general 
sociological interest that are either stated in or deducible from 
this Bulletin, I select a few for brief description. 

1. Of the twelve denominations that have ceased to exist 
during the 16 years, one-half were communistic. Only 22 local 
communistic religious groups survive out of 32 reported in 1890. 
Of these 22 groups, 15 belong to the denomination of Shakers, 
and 7 to that of the Amana Society. The total membership of 
communistic religious organizations has declined from 4,049 to 
2,272. The Shakers have decreased from 1,728 to 516, but the 
Amana Society has slightly increased, namely, from 1,600 to 
1,756. 

2. Group-forming has been somewhat active. As against 12 
denominations that have become extinct, and four that have 
disappeared through consolidation with other denominations, 
division of denominations has added 13 to the total, immigration 
has added 11, and 29 new denominations have been formed. 
There has been a rapid increase of independent congregations. 
From 155 in 1890, the number has advanced to 1,079, an increase 
of 596 per cent. as against a general increase in the number of 
local organizations of only 28.5 per cent. 

3. The membership of religious bodies has increased consid- 
erably faster than the population. The increase of population is, 
in round numbers, 34 per cent.; that of members of religious 
organizations, 60 per cent., and that of the property of local re- 
806 
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ligious organizations, 85 per cent. The increase of members of the 
Catholic church, which has been influenced largely by immigra- 
tion, is 93.5 per cent., that of the Protestant bodies, 45 per cent. 
In 1890, 32.7 per cent. of the entire population was included in 
religious organizations ; in 1906, the proportion had reached 39.1 
per cent. That is, the proportion of members to population in- 
creased 6.4 per cent. The Catholic share in this increase is 4.4 
per cent. ; the Protestant share is 1.8 per cent. 

These facts hardly bear out the assumption that is often made 
that the churches are losing their hold on the people. Immigra- 
tion accounts for a part of the absolute increase, and births for 
another part, but neither of these accounts for the relative in- 
crease as compared with the population. This is particularly 
clear of the Protestant increase. Immigration has considerably 
reinforced the German and Scandinavian Protestants, but after 
making liberal deduction on this account, one finds the Protes- 
tants still increasing considerably faster than the population. In 
view of the relatively low birth-rate among large sections of 
them, this increase must be interpreted as indicating some- 
thing more significant than mere accretion by birth or by immi- 
gration. 

That this growth is of a vital sort is rendered probable, like- 
wise, by the remarkable distribution of it. The percentage of 
members as compared with the population has increased in each 
of the five geographical divisions, and in every state and territory 
except North Carolina, Florida, Utah, and New Mexico. In 13 
states the proportion of members to population has increased 
10 per cent. or more, and these states are widely distributed. 
They are: Nevada, New Hampshire, Louisiana, Washington, 
Nebraska, California, Colorado, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, South Dakota, Pennsylvania, Vermont. In some cases 
this increase can be accounted for in part by foreign immigration, 
or by the movement of laborers to new fields, but after due recog- 
nition is given to this factor, the figures indicate no mere redis- 
tribution of population, but also a general indigenous growth. 

4. The Bulletin makes possible some important deductions 
concerning the organization and working of the social unit of each 
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denomination, namely, the local society. Considerable complaint 
has recently been made of a supposed shortage of Protestant 
ministers. Yet the returns show that, whereas in 1890 there was 
one Protestant minister to every 141 Protestant members, in 1906 
the proportion of ministers had increased to one for every 139 
members. In the seven largest Protestant denominations the 
number of members per minister for 1890 and 1906 is as follows: 


1890 1906 


Since the Bulletin does not discriminate between active and 
retired ministers, or between pastors and others who have been 
ministerially ordained (as editors, secretaries, teachers, etc.), we 
must suppose that the number of members to each available pas- 
tor is considerably larger than 139. But any reasonable estimate 
will still leave us with an apparent abundance of Protestant min- 
isters. If from the total number of the population we subtract 
Catholics, Jews, Mormons, adherents of the eastern orthodox 
churches, and the miscellaneous bodies that cannot be reckoned 
as Protestants, and then consider the remainder of the population 
as the sphere of Protestant operation, we find that there is one 
Protestant minister for every 473 persons who, even by any 
stretch of zeal, might be included in Protestant parishes. 

We discover where the pinch comes, however, when we com- 
pare the number of ministers with the number of churches or local 
groups of members. In 1890, for every 100 Protestant ministers 
there were 154 churches; in 1906, for every 100 such ministers 
there were 134 churches. There is thus an actual increase in the 
proportional supply of Protestant ministers. Yet it is obvious 
that the supply is not sufficient to provide each church with a 
minister. There are 49,167 more Protestant churches than min- 
isters, and the excess of churches over available pastors must be 
much greater. On the other hand, the average number of mem- 
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bers of these churches is only 104. In 1890 it was even smaller, 
namely, 92. If the average membership is only 104, how great 
must be the multitude of very small churches. These figures raise 
the question whether the trouble complained of is a shortage of 
Protestant ministers or an undue surplus of Protestant churches. 
It is not clear that the strain could be relieved by increasing the 
number of ministers. Statistics of ministers’ salaries are not 
included in the present Bulletin; we must wait for the complete 
report. But we shall run no risk of error if we assume that a 
large proportion of the Protestant churches must be far below 
the line of effective self-support, and of effective group-activity. 
It is evident that denominational zeal has produced a vast amount 
of unworkable social machinery, and that the only possible relief 
from the present embarrassment lies in the direction of an actual 
reduction in the number of local churches. 

This conclusion is strengthened by a consideration of the 
meager material equipment of these organizations. To house 
the 146,000 Protestant ministers there are only 48,000 parson- 
ages, one-third as many parsonages as ministers. After making 
any reasonable deduction for ministers who are not available as 
pastors, the disproportion will remain very great. The average 
value of Protestant churches, exclusive of parsonages, is $4,785. 
For the Methodists, the largest denomination, the average is 
$3,884, for the Baptists, the next largest, $2,834. The average 
permanent investment in both church and parsonage (after 
deduction of debts) is less than $49 a member. When we reflect 
upon the number of churches that must be below the average 
membership of 104 and below the average investment of less 
than $49 per member, we shall not escape the conviction that, 
through excessive division of groups and of financial resources, 
the Protestant denominations are indulging in enormous eco- 
nomic waste and corresponding loss of possible social efficiency. 


Suemuar V. KetKar, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
I enjoyed all the papers submitted to us this evening but I felt special 
interest in two of them, namely, Professor Shotwell’s paper on “The Role 
of Magic,” and the one following, that of Professor Webster, which ex- 
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plained to us the relation of superstition to the ideas of property. My re- 
marks on these papers are intended to be supplementary, and not prejudicial, 
to the propositions expounded by them. 

Professor Shotwell’s criticism on Frazer’s theory regarding the rela- 
tion of magic and religion induces me to make some comments on the sub- 
ject. If I understand Professor Shotwell correctly he disapproves if not 
disproves Frazer’s theory, which claims for magic precedence in time over 
religion. Frazer has held that man with his brutal tendencies first tried 
to command nature by his magic, and when he found nature too strong for 
him to control, he began to feel religious emotions. I am in full sympathy 
with the objections which Professor Shotwell has to make to that theory. 
I do not approve of making any general speculative statement regarding 
the precedence of either of them, or even regarding their coexistence. 1 
hold that facts regarding the question would differ according to time and 
place. 

I have at least one source at my command which would show that the 
magical element in a religion became stronger and the devotional element 
became weaker in the course of time. The History of the Religion of the 
Hindus supplies us with enough evidence to controvert the theory of Frazer. 
This evidence is of special value because we have here the definite evidence 
of records to rely on, and it leaves us little liberty to indulge in imagination 
and speculation. 

The literature which is considered as sacred and as final authority by 
the Hindus is called the Vedas. These Vedas are divided into two portions, 
Samhitas and Brahmanani. Of these two the former are the older and 
they are called Vedas in popular usage. The Vedas are four in number 
and of these Régveda is the oldest and the Atharva Veda is the latest. 
One would find a strong devotional element in Régveda, and specially in 
those hymns which are connected with the god Varuna, which are considered 
to be the oldest hymns in that collection. Here one finds prayers to the 
deity to give the devotee health, strength, progeny, cattle, etc., earnest sup- 
plications to confer on the devotee a victory against the enemies, con- 
fessions of weakness, and supplications for forgiveness. But in Atharva 
Veda which is a later literature the devotional element is less marked and 
has a large portion given to magic. 

The difference between the earlier and the later spirit toward religion 
and god can be best illustrated by the history of Mantras sacrifices, and 
priesthood. Mantras primarily were earnest prayers to the deity. In course 
of time they became prayers of intrinsic efficacy which were bound to be 
successful, and still later they practically became commands to the deity. 
The deity could be compelled to give one what one wanted if mantras were 
properly uttered. Proper utterance was of course necessary to insure the 
success. Even one faulty accent spoiled the whole expectation. As mantras 
had great power over gods their power was still greater over created beings. 
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The mantras could give victory to the army of kings. They could give 
milk to the cows. They could charm a snake or a woman. They could 
give a young girl a good husband and could give a young man a charming 
wife. There was nothing in the world which the mantras could not do. 
Atharva Veda which is a later literature is full of such charms and incan- 
tations, while Régveda, the older one, has very little of it. 

Similar was the case of the sacrifices. They were primarily an offer- 
ing to please the deity. The devout belief in the efficacy of invocation and 
sacrificial offering pervades in the régvedic hymns, but later on the mechani- 
cal details of sacrifices and proper utterance of mantras connected with 
them became invested with peculiar efficacy. 

A change in the function of hymns and sacrifices was correlated with 
the change in the character of the sacerdotal class. The Rishies or the 
Sacred Seers, who treated deity with highest respect and commanded respect 
for themselves, for communion with the deity, and for the favor done to 
them by the deity, disappeared before a much stronger class, i.e., the priest. 
The seers at the most could persuade the deity, but the priests could com- 
mand it, by their mantras and sacrifices. This class has to a certain extent 
survived until today. 

I have given here an example where a magical element in the religion 
predominated over the devotional element, but in the history of the same 
religion one would find a reverse process later on. 

I agree with Professor Shotwell on his thesis that religion and magic 
are inseparable. I am inclined to go still farther and to say that all the 
sciences are inseparable from religion and folklore. The early religion was 
hardly anything different from the primitive knowledge and beliefs which 
became guidance of action. Out of these various sciences developed. These 
sciences met with different fates in different countries, as far as sacredness 
and inclusion in the religion was concerned. In India the sciences and 
philosophies became part of the religion. Geometry was a sacred science, 
for it was necessary for the faultless construction of altars. Grammar and 
etymology became necessary for proper utterance of the hymns. The sacred 
science oi astronomy was necessary to mark the periods of sacrifice. Unless 
a person conformed all his actions to various sciences he could not obtain 
eternal bliss. 

In the western world the primitive beliefs, parts of which are contained 
in the scriptural text, met with a different fate. Present theology, as I 
look upon it, is a system of what is left over—a system of uninvestigated 
beliefs, received from ancients and embodied in scripture. 

I should also make an additional remark regarding the relation of super- 
stition to the acquisition of property. Superstitions are closely associated 
with what we call legal fiction in modern law. One lawyer of the society 
may regard a notion as a legal fiction while to another section it is a 
reality; e.g., in Hindu law the custom of making wills did not come till 
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very late. I think not until the seventh century a.p. So adoption was 
the only means of transmitting the property. As the Romans had a horror 
of dying intestate so the Hindus had a horror of dying without male issue. 
A male descendant was necessary to offer obligations to gods in behalf of the 
dead, for without them the dead could not reach heaven. An adopted son 
is to a modern person merely a legal fiction but to an orthodox Hindu he 
was a real son, capable of offering such oblations. Again Hindu law recog- 
nized a wife’s right to adopt children for her dead husband, because the wife 
was half of the husband’s body incarnate. To the intellectual classes it was 
merely a legal fiction. With less intellectual classes it was and is a super- 


stition. 


J. L. University oF Iowa 


Dr. Shotwell has certainly put us under a debt of obligation by his 
splendid paper on “The Roéle of Magic.” I desire to call attention to 
two points in that paper by way of expansion. Not only in the Catholic 
church has magic played a very important réle but even in our Protes- 
tant chuches the same is true. Luther’s protest was a breaking-away 
from the superstition that existed in connection with church ceremonials in 
his day but how short-lived was that protest is shown by the fact that his 
followers and the Protestant sects in general, soon reverted to the magical 
interpretations of church rites and church doctrines which he had repudi- 
ated. Every succeeding edition of Melancthon’s Loci Communes becomes 
more retrogressive than its predecessor. Soon among the Protestants grace 
was conveyed to the infant by the waters of baptism just as much as it had 
been in the Catholic church. The communion bread and wine had magical 
power just as it had had before Luther protested. Even pietism, protest 
of protests, together with a demand for return to the simplicity and earnest- 
ness of primitive Christian life, contained also a reversion to the magical 
ideas of Catholicism concerning ceremonials and rites. Many of these 
beliefs still persist. Almost numberless are the Protestants even to this 
day who to some extent believe in the magical power of ecclesiastical rite 
and ceremony, and of the ministration of consecrated hands. 

The other point to which I wish to call attention is with reference to 
Professor Coe’s report on the Census Bulletin 103. The figures of that 
bulletin seem to show an increasing number of sects in the United States 
in the last few years. A part of that is real and part merely apparent. 
There is no doubt that the immigration of alien people has increased the 
number of religious bodies to a certain extent. It is doubtless also true 
that there have been formed new sects by division of bodies already exist- 
ing. For example, the Christian Science sect, etc. On the other hand, 
without doubt the last fifty years has seen a great growth of like-minded- 
ness among the various sectarian organizations. Religion which was long 
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divisive has become a unifying force. The lines of cleavage at the present 
time are not primarily religious but ethical or philosophical. There is no 
doubt then that religion plays a part in promoting social unity today which 


‘jt has never been able to play before. Communication has increased mutual 


knowledge of those belonging to different bodies. Knowledge has lessened 
antagonism and increased toleration. Social unity is now being aided rather 
than hindered by religious beliefs. 


Ceci, C. Nortn, De Pauw 

A statistical inquiry is always open to the danger of giving impressions 
not in accordance with the facts of the subject investigated. This seems 
to me particularly possible in a study of this bulletin on religious denomi- 
nations, and I think that one of Professor Coe’s remarks indicates a possi- 
bly erroneous interpretation. His statement was that the figures indicated 
a very considerable increase in the heterogeneity of our religious beliefs in 
America, basing that conclusion on the increase in the number of denomina- 
tions enumerated. These figures, however, express only the formal side 
of the matter, and do not at all touch the equally important fact that in a 
large number of respects we have grown more homogeneous in our beliefs. 
While, of course, the fact is not amenable to a statistical inquiry, we are 
all quite conscious that the people of all denominations have had a ten- 
dency to accept a considerable number of common elements of belief. For 
example, the differences between the Calvinists and the Arminians are 
much less acute, and there is a decided tendency on the part of churches 
holding these different theological tenets to unite on certain fundamentals 
and neglect or minimize their differences. In fact the differences between 
the various denominations seem to be resolving themselves into a difference 
between the conservatives and the radicals, just as there seems to be a 
realignment in the membership of the two dominant political parties. 
Any complete account of the religious beliefs of a community must consider 
these harmonizing processes as well as the mere increase of denomina- 
tions. This same fact seems to have been neglected in Professor Gidding’s 
excellent paper yesterday in which he reached the conclusion that in respect 
to religion we were becoming more heterogeneous in America. 

Another of Professor Coe’s statements seems to contain a possible 
error. On the basis ef an increase in church membership relatively greater 
than the increase in population during the sixteen years under consideration, 
he concludes that religion is not losing its hold on the people of the United 
States. Here again there are some facts which the figures do not indicate, 
namely, the meaning of church membership to the individual. A rather 
definite impression prevails that joining a church is a much less serious 
matter for us than it was for our fathers. It is a well-known fact, of 
cougse, that many churches have considerably changed the requirements for 
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membership. It would be extremely interesting to know what part of this 
great increase in church membership is due to a serious consideration of 
religion, and what part is due to a desire for formal connection with the 
respectable element of the community. 


Epwin C. Wacker, New York City 

The increase in church membership, as indicated by the figures quoted, 
in all likelihood is real in the numerical sense. That it means a relatively 
widening acceptance of the ancient creeds, is more than doubtful. It must 
be remembered that the standards of membership in most of, if not all, 
the Protestant bodies have greatly changed in recent years. The alteration 
has been going on for fifty years; it has been proceeding at an accelerated 
velocity during the later decades of the half-century. Formerly, orthodoxy 
of belief was the final test of fitness for membership, rigidly insisted on, 
no matter how exemplary the conduct of the candidate. But theological 
doctrines largely have lost their power to bar; the general good character 
of the applicant for membership, coupled with his or her social desirability 
and willingness to help in practically unsectarian enterprises, has opened 
the way for the increase found by Mr. Coe. Even as long as twenty-five 
or more years ago, I know of instances in the West where men who rejected 
every fundamental tenet of Christianity were occupying positions of trust 
and responsibility in evangelical churches. 

The lowering of the doctrinal fences has operated in two ways: On 
the one hand, the inquiry into the beliefs of otherwise acceptable candi- 
dates for membership has grown more and more lax, and, on the other, 
men who could not have affirmatively answered certain questions touching 
various dogmas of the creeds as formerly interpreted, and who, further- 
more, could not have gained their own consent to affiliate themselves with 
churches standing actually on the narrow doctrinal platforms of a hundred 
years ago, now find little or no difficulty in working within one or another of 
these churches for what they regard as human betterment here and in this 
day. In a word, the Protestant church is in a state of evolution from 
other-worldliness to this-worldliness, insisting less and less on belief and 
more and more on social usefulness, thus making it easier year by year for 
the non-orthodox to come into its fold. 


T. J. WasHIncton UNIVERSITY 


Can Professor Coe tell whether the church is maintaining itself and 
gaining in both the cities and the rural districts, and if not what are 
the facts in the case? I would also like to know whether the excess of 
churches is to be found chiefly in the country districts, including the vil- 
lages, or in the larger cities and towns. 
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J. E. Cutter, Western Reserve UNIVERSITY 


I should like to ask Dr. Coe a question. It has been generally under- 
stood, I think, that the census of churches and church membership taken 
in 1890 was extremely defective and on the whole rather unreliable. Pre- 
sumably the statistics given in Census Bulletin 103 are more complete and 
much more reliable. I should like to ask Dr. Coe, if, in using these two 
sources as a basis for his paper, he gave any consideration to the fact that 
one was possibly more complete and more trustworthy than the other. 


Georce A. CoE 


In reply to a question whether the apparent increase in church mem- 
bers may not be due in part to improved methods in securing census 
returns, Professor Coe said in substance: 

“It is difficult to say exactly what effect upon membership statistics these 
improved methods have had. Even if the tendency of such improvement 
in the methods of government were to enumerate members heretofore not 
enumerated, corresponding improvement by the churches in their own 
methods of keeping membership lists would tend to reduce the apparent 
membership by dropping the names of members who have been lost track 
of. As a matter of fact, the churches, or some of them, have been pruning 
their membership lists during these sixteen years. One of the large denomi- 
nations dropped from its rolls in a single year, if my memory serves me, 
something like 50,000 names—the number was certainly very large. Such 
pruning of membership lists is likely to offset any apparent increase that 
may result from changes in the methods of the census. 

But it is not clear that improved census methods tend to increase the 
apparent number of members. On the contrary, the universal desire of the 
denominations to make a large showing might be favored by the looser 
methods and checked by the more cautious ones. Whether the improve- 
ment in census methods has, in fact, had any influence, I cannot say from 
any data in my possession. But, on the whole, in view of the known 
pruning of membership lists within denominations, I am inclined to think 
that the apparent membership increase shown by the new census is a real 


” 


one. 

In reply to a question whether the increase in membership appears in 
the cities as well as the country at large, Professor Coe said in substance: 

“Separate statistics for cities are not given in Bulletin 103. But we 
can secure an approximate answer to the question by considering the 
distribution by states. Thus, the increase of membership in proportion 
to population is high in the North Atlantic states, with their great aggrega- 
tions of laborers in manufacturing centers, but low in the South Atlantic 
states, in which the population is more scattered. But there is increase in 
both. In general, the Catholic membership has increased with the greatest 
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rapidity in predominantly manufacturing states, while the relative losses of 
the Catholics have been greatest in New Mexico, District of Columbia, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Wyoming, and Florida. On the other hand, the rela- 
tive gains of the Protestants have been in Nebraska, Washington, Colorado, 
Idaho, District of Columbia, Iowa, Oregon, Virginia, Georgia, and Cali- 
fornia, and their relative losses have been altogether in New England, the 
Middle States, and North Carolina (specifically, in order, North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode Island, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Vermont). I am not able, with the data at hand, to say how much of the 
membership gain in the eastern manufacturing states is due to foreign 
immigration.” 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIAL SOLIDARITY’ 


PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN 


The difficulty of discussing such a topic as social solidarity 
arises from the generality of the term. As a sociological concept, 
solidarity is an affair of the mutual relations of a group of indi- 
viduals to one another; as a psychological concept, the term con- 
notes the meaning of these relations as reflected in the mind of 
the individual. The latter, the psychological, considered as giving 
a basis for the solidarity of the group, together with its genetic 
relationships, it is that I wish to discuss. 


I 


The present condition of sociology is far from satisfactory. 
Sociology has not yet come into its full scientific heritage—and 
that for two principal reasons. 

In the first place, what is called sociology is often merely a 
mass of formal and verbal distinctions, dealing with theoretical 
conceptions, which do not admit of proof other than that of 
logical deduction. Definitions of “society,” “association,” “soli- 
darity,” “progress,” etc., are constructed from purely personal 
points of view, from which there is no control from the observa- 
tion of the social facts. The need therefore, is for extended and 
patient observation of actual social changes, happenings, phenom- 
ena of every kind, as they show themsleves—observation of 
these both in their own right, and also in the conditions of the 
environment, physical and biological, in which they occur. 

In the second place, we observe that sociology has been the 
dupe of those who bring to her the catch-words of other sciences. 
As we shall see below, social changes are conditioned upon 
physical, chemical, and biological facts; this may be admitted 
without discussion. But it is quite a different thing to say that the 


+ Paper read at the Berne meeting of the Institut Inter. de Sociologie (July, 
1909); to appear in Vol. XII of the Amnales of that body. 
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scientific formulas which are found fruitful in those sciences are 
adequate instruments of interpretation of the social as such; for 
on such a view the social life loses its intimate and first-hand 
character as personal experience. Biological analogies have been 
urged, physical “energetics” has been invoked, even geographical 
changes have been cited, as determining causes of social events. 
But to whichever of these sciences we may resort, we find this 
limitation, namely, that the given social situation—both as re- 
spects content and as respects form of organization—is stripped 
of whatever characters the rule of interpretation adopted, whether 
biological, or physical, does not justify and explain. 

For example, the moral life is a series of social situations 
implicating personalities as such, wills acting and reacting upon 
one another. To explain such situations by the laws of physical 
or physiological change is to reduce personality to an atomistic 
and mechanical complex and to close the door in advance to the 
investigation of the psychological and purely social aspects of 
moral experience.* Whatever philosophical interpretation we 
may finally adopt of the social mode of reality—taken in its 
natural context with the physical and biological—we must still 
not allow this interpretation, whether it be physical or spiritual, 
to hinder, embarrass, or prejudice social science. On the con- 
trary, the positive science of society must be built upon the facts 
of social observation and experience; and such a science must be 
given the same right to establish the criteria of its proper facts 
that we allow the other sciences. Biologists will not vacate right 
in favor of physics, nor should sociology in favor of either. Psy- 
chology has in fact been through the same period, having to 
assert its right to existence as against the presumptions of physi- 
ology. 

With these cautions in mind, I wish to inquire what current 
biological and psychological science teach us respecting the condi- 
tions of nature and development of social solidarity. 


*The reader may compare the remarks on Professor Ostwald’s paper on 
“Energetics,” in Vol. XII of the Annales de I’Inst. Inter. de Sociologie, for a more 
positive criticism of one of these cases of scientific presumption coming from 
physics. Criticism of the “biological analogy” is to be found in my Social and 
Ethical Interpretations, chap. xiv, on “Social Progress,” especially § 4. 
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II 

I use the term “development,” in the last sentence above, 
advisedly ; for the study of the development must go along with 
that of the nature of society. In this subject, as in all those 
which can be considered as, in any sense, “genetic” the studies 
of development must be largely relied upon to reveal the nature 
of the social matter. Here, as elsewhere, the analytic and formal 
methods have proved inadequate. In biology and psychology a 
revolution has been effected by this consideration. The study of 
tissues and organs must be supplemented by that of functions and 
adaptations. The simple cross-section of a nerve or muscle has 
behind it a vast morphological and developmental history. The 
biological sciences, since they have recognized that they deal with 
a developing organism, have been completely reconstructed in 
consequence of researches inspired by the evolution theory. Com- 
parative morphology is the fertile daughter of evolutionary re- 
search, as is also comparative and genetic psychology. 

In psychology, the structural and analytic methods, which in 
the hands of the British and French empiricists resulted in the 
discovery of the laws of association of ideas, has been found to 
have its limitations. It analyses the mind in “cross-sections,” 
and seeks to discover “atoms” or “elements” of psychic content— 
primitive sensations out of which the complex states of mind are 
composed. This, Mr. Spencer’s great undertaking, is now obso- 
lete; it does not allow for growth, development, evolution. Psy- 
chology, like biology, has become a genetic science, tracing out 
the movements and stages of mental progression “longitudinally,” 
from lower and more simple, to higher and more complex, states 
and functions. It recognizes that each successive stage is really a 
new mode, something sui generis, not to be accounted for 
by mere composition of simpler elements, but showing the essen- 
tial organization of these elements in new functions. 

The same, again, is true of society and of societies. They are 
developing organizations. They cannot be decomposed into 
elements, atoms, or “units,” which through combination, by some 
theoretical formula, will again produce the more complex form. 
Such a method is too easy. It does no sort of justice to these 
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complex developing series of phenomena. The genetic method 
and point of view must be adopted in the social sciences; the 
actual series of progressive stages observed in this case or that: 
the psychology and biological fact carefully distinguished ; and a 
comparative morphology of social groups gradually worked out. 
Each stage of social organization must be treated as what it is 
found to be, not what we expect it to be on our theories; and only 
in the result will a general interpretation of social life be reached 
which will stand beside the corresponding interpretations of the 
biologist and the psychologist.* 


III 


Perhaps so much preliminary discussion of method may be 
found excessive, but it enables me at this point 4o proceed at once 
to a positive affirmation : to wit, that recent researches of the sort 
I have mentioned have shown that there has actually been a 
progressive evolution in social organization, a historical and racial 
movement. This has not been confined to human history, but has 
proceeded pari passu with the evolution of mind in the animal 
kingdom. We may recognize, indeed, in a preliminary way for 
our discussion, three modes of association or social grouping 
related, indeed, genetically to one another, but yet so different 

) from one another, that we may consider them as clearly dis- 
tinguishable in type. I shall treat them under the following head- 
ings, first naming them, and then characterizing each with 
reference to the sort of solidarity which it shows. 

These modes of “social” or collective life are: (1) the in- 
stinctive or gregarious; (2) the spontaneous or plastic; and (3) 
the reflective or social proper. 

1. The Instinctive or Gregarious Group. The characters of 
this sort of group life are quite clearly expressed by the terms 
“instinctive” and “gregarious.”” The former term suggests their 

biological character, the latter their social character. In saying 
there is a form of association that is instinctive, we mean to sug- 


In a little book entitled Darwin and the Humanities (Review Pub. Co., 
Baltimore), I have endeavored to trace the precise influence of Darwinism in 
the mental and social sciences. 
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gest what is characteristic of instinct as such; this may be 
explained under certain headings as follows. 

a) In the first place, the endowment involved in this sort of 
association is instinctive: it is physically inherited by individual 
animals. The tendency to live together and to pursue certain 
habits of life in common is in fact native. The instincts of the 
individuals are so correlated with each other that each without 
the other or others is incomplete and ineffective. The family 
instincts of animals are examples of this; and the maternal, 
sexual, racial, instinctive tendencies in man. 

An important corollary is seen in the fact that such habits of 
life do not have to be learned. For such activities, no training is 
necessary, no learning from experience. This means that in such 
apparently co-operative actions, psychological factors are not 
primarily or largely involved. 

b) Again, we find that, being thus stereotyped by heredity, 
such modes of action are fixed and unprogressive; they admit of 
very little modification and development. When the requisite 
environmental conditions are present, their working is effective 
and sufficient; but when the conditions change, and any degree 
of accommodation or readjustment is called for, the animals so 
endowed are more or less helpless. They are not able to substitute 
intelligent action for instinctive reaction. 

c) Such modes of action, being in the main physically in- 
herited, are in their origin the product of biological laws. They 
have been reduced in the process of evolution to the condition of 
nervous functions ; they kave become part of the creature’s physio- 
logical endowment. They illustrate racial habit and selection.* 
We may say, then, that such instinctive actions, however psycho- 
logical their results may appear to be, are in their modus operandi 
biological reactions. They can be explained only on the bio- 


*That is they have arisen as other instincts have, by natural selection 
working upon advantageous variations, both physical and mental. For detailed 
discussions of the theories of the origin of instinct the reader may consult my 
work Development and Evolution, and also the little book already referred to 
called Darwinism and the Humanities. Important works on the subject which 
have some reference to the social instincts are Lloyd Morgan’s Habit and 
Instinct, and K. Groos’s The Play of Animals and The Play of Man. 
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logical principles of selection and inheritance. They are more or 

less automatic in their performances and they are subject to the 

laws of physical heredity. And it is evident that such modes of 
action, while gregarious in external appearance and result, as 
involving two or more individuals in a joint action, are not in 
any true sense social. 

I may cite an instance that falls under my notice as I write. 
A family of swans on Lake Geneva swim across the lake always 
in a certain order: one of the parents goes first, the little ones 
follow next, and the other old one brings up the rear. This is 
evidently instinctive. The order in which they go is useful for 
the protection of the young, which are defended by the parents 
both before and behind. The whole family is involved ; the action 
is not learned from experience; it is probably not capable of much 
change or improvement. So considered,® it is an affair of selected 
adaptation, knit into the nervous structure, and lacking in special 
psychological features. Nature shows a wide range of instances 
similar to this. 

If we apply the term solidarity to this mode of association, we 
should characterize it as “biological” in distinction from other 
forms. It is innate, unintelligent, unprogressive; but deep-seated 
and very powerful. 

2. The Spontaneous or Plastic Group. Comparative psy- 
chologists find among the animals another form of association 
also; a group which does not present the features just pointed out 
as characteristic of that which is purely or largely biological. 
Animal life is full of collective actions which are due to experi- 
ence, habits of common or joint action which are not inherited, 
but learned. It is in connection with the theory of such actions 
that the extreme value, in the economy of the animals’ conduct, of 
the impulses of play, imitation, rivalry, etc., is to be recognized. 
By the exercise of such gregarious or quasi-social impulses as 
these, the young are trained in the habits of life of their kind. 

But the operation of learning, or profiting by experience, by 
means of such impulses, involves processes of psychology; they 


* That is considered as instinctive. I may be mistaken in so considering 
this particular case, 
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proceed by trial and error, persistent imitation, gradual selection 
of happy hits in the direction of better accommodation and ad- 
justment. In this they stand out in striking contrast to the in- 
stinctive acts already described. Their points of distinction are 
in the main the following. 

a) These acquired modes of collective action illustrate social 
transmission rather than physical heredity. The great body of 
the animals’ collective activities are re-éstablished in each genera- 
tion, being transmitted from old to young by processes of imita- 
tive absorption. There is, indeed, in the actions handed down in 
this way, a real continuity from generation to generation; a 
“social heredity,” as it has been called, as effective and compell- 
ing as physical heredity. But it is maintained by actual learning, 
on the part of countless individuals, who are in this sense—and 
must be—suffictently “plastic’’ to absorb the lessons of the 
family and group tradition. Each must be plastic in the presence 
of the group life and its agencies. 

Now it is evident that such learning, with the resulting form- 
ing or molding effect upon individuals, is in sharp contrast to the 
sort of activity described above as instinctive and biological. In 
order to be plastic, the individual must be relatively free from 
the compulsion of inherited instinct. The modification of func- 
tion and structure involved in effective learning requires the 
relative decay of fixed reactions; greater relative plasticity of 
nerve and muscle takes its place. 

b) So far as the individual is concerned, this sort of plastic 
activity, with the resulting association of individuals together, 
allows essential growth and progress and in fact issues in it. The 
individual grows into the tradition of the group, just as, in other 
cases, by instinctive acts, the individual shows himself already 
possessed of the hereditary traits of the race. But from the point 
‘of view of the group, this plastic learning is an agency of con- 
formity, conservation, stability, and solidarity. The individual 
does not go beyond what the group life has already acquired : his 
learning is limited to tradition. All the individuals of the group 
learn the same things; and what they learn is the body of useful 
actions already established in the collective life of the group. 
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c) The laws of this mode of collective action are, accordingly, 

psychological, not merely biological. There is a give-and-take 
directly from mind to mind; the copying of a model; the con- 
tagion of feeling; the joint satisfaction arising from united 
activity. Other individuals enter directly into the psychological 
and social situation, in the mind of each; and these others furnish 
the essential stimulation. Each responds to each through their 
mental part. 

We have here then a mode of psychological solidarity, differ- 
ent in its origin and nature from the biological solidarity of 
instinct. Its processes are psychological—those of imitation, 
suggestion, contagion, spontaneous union in common experience 
and action. It is only by the recognition of these psychological 
processes that this mode of solidarity can be properly understood. 

3. The Reflective or Social Group Proper. When we come 
to consider the higher forms of social life, armed with this 
account of the instinctive and spontaneous forms, we become 
aware that still other genetic motives and factors come into play. 
It has been conclusively shown by various writers that there is a 
difference between cases, on the one hand, in which the indi- 
vidual is simply carried away by a social current—in which, that 
is, he is plastic in the hands of the group as just described—and 
cases, on the other hand, in which he intentionally and voluntarily 
co-operates with others in the pursuit of intelligent ends.* In the 
former there is an emotional response to a social suggestion; in 
the latter, an intelligent judgment made with a view to conse- 
quences to be attained. The latter mode of co-operation consti- 
tutes a group that may properly be called “social.” 

In it we detect, in turn, certain characters which are absent 
from both the forms of solidarity already described. These 
characters we may now point out. 

a) These intelligent acts of co-operation cannot be considered 
as due to either physical or social heredity ; they are not embodied 


*This distinction is recognized by many writers; I may cite the following 
philosophical and psychological works as representative: Mackensis, Social Phi- 
losophy; Alexander, Moral Order and Progress; Baldwin, Social and Ethical 
Interpretations (in this work the general position of this paper is worked out in 
detail, but not with reference to the problem of solidarity). 
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already in physical endowment nor included in social tradition. 
They are social novelties, new modes of thought and action, in- 
volving a greater or lesser degree of individual deliberation and 
choice. As such, they come into conflict, in many instances, with 
activities of the hereditary and plastic types. All social reform, 
for example, is accomplished by individuals who think and act 
outside the established conventions and traditions; it embodies a 
protest on the part of individuals—from the point of view of 
personal intelligence and moral sentiment—against the conven- 
tions which have been established by earlier social intercourse, 
and which are socially transmitted. The reformer must convince 
others in order to convert them; he must criticize the old as 
irrational in order to establish the more rational, the new. All 
this depends upon the successful appeal to the intelligence and 
sentiment—moral, aesthetic, etc.—of individuals, and leads them 
to rebel against the authority of society and the rule of plastic 
suggestion. The action of the crowd is often disorganizing, and 
at best unproductive; the action of the reflective group, such as 
the committee, the legislature, the administrative bureau, is 
progressive and organizing. 

b) From the point of view of the group, therefore, solidarity 
of intelligence, of conviction, of higher sentiment, now takes the 
place of the solidarity of mere instinct or blind feeling. This is 
the form of organization which is truly to be called “social.” It 
characterizes the human society in opposition to the animal com- 
pany, and the human crowd. For only in such a group, a society, 
is there an internal organization as such. The gregarious in- 
stincts do not issue in social organization ; each individual, on the 
contrary, acts as his nervous structures directly compels him to 
act. Further, there is no social organization in the plastic crowd, 
hypnotized by a demagogue or carried away by the suggestion of 
a social fellow. The group can be organized only through pro- 
cesses of a psychological sort, through which each individual 
becomes aware of his place and function in a greater or lesser 
social whole, and wills to maintain it by the exercise of his judg- 
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c) I have elsewhere shown in detail’ that the growth of the 
individual’s sense of personality—of the “self,” that is—proceeds 
by the organization of the psychological materials of social life. 
As individuals grow more competent personally, they also become 
more intimately organized socially. The growth of the indi- 
vidual “ego” involves the recognition of the social “alter,” and 
establishes a conscious relation between them. The resulting 
solidarity is that of conscious intention and voluntary co-opera- 
tion. 

The view is now very widely accepted.* It unifies the indi- 
vidual and society, and establishes solidarity on the higher plane 
of common intelligence and joint volition. 

d) We may say, therefore, of this social and reflective mode 
of collective life, that it is not biologically determined, nor is it 
determined by the general psychological movement of feeling and 
impulse; but that it is determined by the specific psychological 
processes of intelligence: it requires the conscious and voluntary 
co-operation of individuals in a social situation. 


IV 


Coming now to consider these three modes of collective life 
comparatively, we find it possible to read them from the point of 
view of genetic continuity or progression: the instinctive passes 
into the plastic and that in turn yields, in the course of evolution, 
to the reflective, or social proper. In so far as all of these forms 
of life and conduct depend upon chemical and physical processes, 
these should be recognized as conditions essential to the move- 
ment; but such conditions do not of themselves yield any mode 
of group solidarity, nor do they of themselves explain any mode 
that actually exists.® 


Social and Ethical Interpretations. 
*See, for example, the very learned and authoritative work of Posada, 
Introduction to Sociology (Vol. I of Principles of Saciology). 

*If one cares to call chemical synthesis, for example, a case of solidarity, 
he does so only by eviscerating the term of all its social connotation. In 
that sense the planetary system is a “group,” for it has the solidarity of 


gravitation! But what light do such statements shed on social life? 
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This genetic movement may be illustrated by the following 
diagram, in which the order and stages of actual group life are 
exhibited to the eye. 

The expanding cone shows the widening of the factors con- 
cerned in the whole movement or progression: the instinctive or 
biological mode /n passes into the plastic or psychological P! 
and this in turn is succeeded by the reflective or social proper So. 


In=Instinctive. Pk=Plastic. So=Social. The spaces a, 4, etc., show the 
increased area of facts and principles peculiar to each mode beyond those of 
the preceding. 


In human society all these motives to solidarity exist together. 
We never leave our’ bodies behind, with their instinctive tend- 
encies, nor do we ever free ourselves from the compulsion of 
direct emotion and impulse, which tend to make us on occasion 
the plastic instruments of social suggestion. But still that which 
differentiates human society is the presence of reflective sociality. 


In view of these facts, fully established, as I believe, in biology 
and psychology, certain more general points of interpretation 
may be suggested. 

1. It will at once be seen that no strictly biological interpreta- 
tion can exhaust all the modes of collective life, with their ac- 
companying forms of solidarity. The biological form is one of 
physical heredity, it shows the regularity and compulsion of 
instinct. How can we account, on such principles, for the social 
transmission and the personal caprice of the plastic activities of 
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a group? And how far remote from such explanation do the 
forms appear which show intelligent co-operation and refined 
sentiment! If one use the biological figure at all, in these cases, 
one should restrict its application to those facts of the social life 
in which instinct operates with least complication from psycho- 
logical interference and in which there is present no inhibition 
due to intelligent restraint and choice. Such, for example, are 
the quasi-social exhibitions of the sexual instinct, and the rivalries 
of family and clan in which the family and racial impulses of 
kinship are uncontrolled. 

But even in these cases of the play of brute biological forces, 
the influence of convention and social habit, as well as that of 
intelligent self-control is seldom quite lacking. When such modi- 
fying influences, psychological and moral, entirely fail, we judge 
the individual a victim of his heredity; and instead of taking the 
purity of his biological equipment as the criterion of social sanity, 
our practical judgment is the reverse. In practice we scout the 
biological interpretation by taking its best exponent for a danger- 
ous person, we isolate him in an institution where the anti-social 
are confined, to keep them from doing injury to society! 

2. The same remark may be made, in effect, of the attempt 
to interpret the social group entirely in terms of social tradition, 
together with its correlative mode of spontaneous and plastic 
co-operation. The crowd, following a leader, whether this leader 
be society itself or a temporary chieftain—is the typical situation 
for such theories: it illustrates the social group at its purest. Imi- 
tation and compulsory suggestion—or compulsion per se—are its 
key-notes. These words give the answer to the question—Qu’est 
qu'une société? 

Of course, we must admit that there is in actual life much 
solidarity of this type—imitative, suggestive, in actual result 
compulsory. As soon as the bonds of instinct were loosed in 
racial evolution, co-operation became more varied in its modes, 
and new forms of group life arose. Suggestion now takes the 
place of instinct, and social succeeds physical heredity. But here 
again we must accept the limitations which the due recognition 
of the facts imposes. The reign of suggestion and contagion, 
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and even the rule of tradition, with its compulsion, do not result 
in those forms of organization which show progress. Both indi- 
viduals’ advance in the more complicated relations of life, and 
also the formation of institutions of social utility, require in- 
ventive thought on the part of single men, and the adoption of 
this thought on the part of society. It is from the individual that 
the inventive ideas come; and these ideas cause discussion and 
opposition as well as imitative absorption and plastic propagation. 
It is only after society has generalized the individual's thoughts 
in a form acceptable to the social body, that these can be embodied 
in institutions of public value. Only thus is matter added to the 
social store. 

This process requires, it is evident, competent individual re- 
flection and discriminating judgment; it cannot be reduced to 
mere emotional reaction, nor to the constraint of enforced tradi- 
tion. 

3. The treatment of this highest mode of solidarity falls 
accordingly to sociology and social psychology. To social psy- 
chology, it presents the experience of individual reflection and 
self-consciousness, implicating a social situation—a set of social 
fellows or socii—in relationships of actual life. From this 
flow the common processes which result in the establishment of 
institutions having the support of the fellow-members of the 
group. For sociology this gives an objective social situation: the 
related group is made matter of scientific investigation. For 
both these sciences the subject-matter is sui generis: for psychol- 
ogy, it is an experience sui generis; for sociology, it is a mode of 
organization sui generis. Sociology can properly investigate it 
only by detailed and exhaustive investigation of the forms it 
actually shows. 

4. In all the discussions of solidarity, therefore, the first re- 
quirement is that of determining, in the particular case, which of 
these typical modes of collective life we have before us. Religion, 
for example, goes through all three of these genetic stages; so 
also does government; so also does morality. It is vain to discuss 
any one of these great topics of human interest from the point 
of view of the analysis of one stage only. Our investigation 
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must be longitudinal, genetic. Only thus can we arrive at a real 
understanding of the successive manifestation of the motive 
under investigation, and see the racial importance of the institu- 
tions in which it has from time to time embodied itself. 


VI 


In conclusion I may cite what I believe to be a good illustra- 
tion of my main position: it is found in the results of recent 
studies in criminology. In this case the study is not of solidarity 
but of its relative absence—of relative anti-sociality. Three 
great classes of criminals have been distinguished: the “born 
criminal ;” the “occasional” or “emotional criminal; and the 
“professional, habitual, deliberate criminal.’’ The first of these 
is a criminal by heredity; his acts are instinctive, impulsive, irre- 
sponsible. He should be treated as one having a chronic and 
perhaps incurable disease; and he should be placed where his 
tendencies will have no chance to manifest themselves. 

The second, the “occasional” criminal, is the creature of sug- 
gestion, imitation, spontaneous emotion. It is the “occasion,” the 
opportunity, that excites his passion and leads him to the criminal 
act. He should be given the aid of sound training and constant 
social support ; for he is the “weak brother.” For him the social 
environment is the important thing. His treatment is quite differ- 
ent from that given the criminal-born. 

Finally, there is the third case, the professional, deliberate 
criminal. He is the real plotter against society, the real criminal, 
the “social” criminal, properly speaking ; for his crime is reflective 
and voluntary. He adopts and devises means to accomplish his 
destructive ends. He knows himself and his resources, and can 
place himself and his fellows in the relation from which the 
profits of his crime are secured. He controls the social situation. 
The enemy of society, he should be pursued by all the agents of 
suppression that society has at its command. 

Here, then, are our three types of solidarity negatively illus- 
trated. I find the illustration all the more instructive from its 
negative character. Bad heredity instead of good—the biological 

type; indulgence of vicious tendencies, of bad emotions, capricious 
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contagion turned astray—the plastic emotional type; evil disposi- 
tion, egoistic volition, destructive intention—the deliberate type. 
All show the character we have come to expect; all illustrate the 
levels of determination described above: biological, psychological, 
social. 

How inadequate both the sociology and the penology which 
do not recognize these distinctions in theory and in practice! 
How inadequate too the theory of solidarity that fails to see them! 
Crime cannot be defined in a single abstract formula. In a given 
case we may have before us a biological reaction, an outburst of 
passion, a deliberate decision of will. So it is with all the princi- 
pal concepts of social science—conflict, progress, etc. 

Let us have the facts in each case, not abstract and verbal 
definitions. And let us be patient and tentative in the interpreta- 
tion of the facts we have. 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


A. G. KELLER 
Yale University 


As one contemplates the close of a long, full, and many-sided 
life of usefulness, like that of William Graham Sumner, he feels 
powerless to reduce his crowding impressions to order. To 
attain the perspective of such a life demands much reflection and 
study; for no living man has accompanied Sumner through the 
several phases of his intellectual evolution, so as to be able to 
afford an intimate survey of the paths he traveled and the 
labors he wrought. Hence in any brief preliminary notice of his 
passing one can scarcely do more than to take some phase of his 
career and seek to give an idea of its beginning and its salient 
features. Ina sense this task seems easier from the point of view 
of the sociologist than from that of the economist or political 
scientist, for it would seem at first sight that the sociologist 
needs consider only the last period of Professor Sumner’s life 
and work. But, looked at more understandingly, the career of 
the man we mourn was that of a sociologist throughout. His 
was not the type of mind that could remain contented within the 
bonds of any special subdivision of the social sciences. He felt 
too keenly the complexity of societal life, and the multiplicity 
of factors entering into its evolution to stop in his studies short 
of the effort to develop a “science of society.’ And so, in a 
sense, the endeavor to treat of Sumner the sociologist is the 
attempt to deal with the general case. 

This cannot be done in this time and place, but it is possible 
in a few words to indicate in outline some of the aspects of 
Sumner’s career most interesting to sociologists. As a young 
man he was captivated by Herbert Spencer and felt that here at 
last was an intellectual emancipation and a satisfaction not before 
experienced. Filled with the zeal of the truth-disseminator, 
he prevailed at length against conservative opposition and 
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began to teach social science or sociology of the Spencerian type, 
becoming the pioneer in America of sociological instruction. 
But the demands upon him of his large and enthusiastic classes 
in political economy, and the exigencies of tariff-controversy, 
kept Professor Sumner from the studies he was coming to prefer, 
and it was only after a severe breakdown in the early nineties 
that he definitely retired from the teaching of political economy 
and gave himself over entirely to the science of society. There 
ensued those years of quiet, incessant study, part of the results 
of which are to be seen in the Folkways; it was this period of 
retirement from the eye of the public and even of scholars which 
caused some to think that Sumner’s career closed in the middle 
nineties and others to regret his withdrawal from political econ- 
omy. The publication of the Folkways somewhat startled the ad- 
herents of these views. I do not need to speak of this volume to 
sociologists, but it is clear that it disposed of both theories con- 
cerning Sumner’s latter years; the awe-inspiring bibliography 
revealed to the scholar long hours of herculean toil, and the 
freshness and strength and originality of the theoretic part 
showed the old-time vigorous mind in characteristic action. And 
it must be understood that during these latter years since the 
breakdown before referred to, Sumner had never been a thor- 
oughly well man; many is the time he has moaned to me about 
having to “go to bed with the chickens,” and the like. 

In the preface to the Folkways a certain amount of bio- 
graphical matter occurs—this I may, perhaps, somewhat amplify. 
Sumner wrote along on his projected Science of Society for 
several years till he came to the topic of the “Mores.” Here he 
grounded for some time, finally working out what he called “a 
chapter of two hundred thousand words.” But by this time 
he had convinced himself that the idea of the folkways was 
entirely fundamental to his conception of any science of society; 
after telling me from time to time of his perplexities, he said one 
day: “That chapter is too long for a chapter; guess I'll make a 
book of it.” Such was the genesis of the Folkways. 

Professor Sumner felt that this would be his last book; the 
labors of composition expended upon it tired him excessively. 
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Parts of it were written over seven times, or even more. 
Respecting the general treatise he used to say somewhat de- 
spondingly that its completion meant less to him because it was 
only one of five or six books which he was ready to write if he 
had the strength. But the sense of emancipation which he felt 
when the Folkways was finally completed was so great, and the 
reaction from the toil spent upon it was so strong that he 
scarcely touched the partially written general treatise again. 
Several topics originally designed to go into the Folkways were 
treated in the Forum, in the Yale Review, and in the presidential 
address recently printed in this Journal; but the man was tired 
out with his lifetime of incredible mental toil, and could not 
arouse himself to do any more. So he “settled down to loaf.” 
His last months before his collapse in New York were spent 
in a very restful and happy way; he was deeply touched by the 
truly magnificent ovation attending his induction as a Yale 
doctor of laws at the Commencement of June, 1909, and by the 
stream of grateful and affectionate letters that flowed to him all 
the following summer. He joked on that Commencement occa- 
sion, to the delight of all concerned, about his “walking the 
plank” and “joining Carnegie’s kindergarten,” and after his 
retirement used to speak in most enthusiastic terms about the 
joys of the emeritus, instancing late breakfasts as one of the 
chief of these. 

I have wandered from the subject of Sumner as a sociologist ; 
but most of us know of his views along that line, and a full 
treatment of his place in the science cannot now be written. 
Briefly, he was of the school of Spencer; his great initial inspira- 
tion came from the Study of Sociology. With Spencer he 
reckoned Lippert as an influence of the highest significance in 
his sociological thinking; and at one time he added Ratzenhofer 
to these two, but later, I think, was inclined to rate him less 
highly, and to believe that Spencer and Lippert were the domi- 
nant influences upon his own work. Sumner hated metaphysics 
and everything connected with it, and took little stock in psy- 
chology; he always stated, rather truculently at times, that his 
work rested upon ethnography and history. He never took to 
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“practical sociology” at all, and in the effort to distinguish his 
conception of sociology from the several divagations which the 
term has come to cover in the years since Spencer’s beginnings 
he was accustomed for some time to use the term “societology.” 
It was his idea that more investigation and less theorizing should 
be done in sociology; this view comes out in his answer to the 
questionnaire propounded several months ago by this Journal. 
In that same connection he remarked, in his usual effort to 
avoid what he called “tampering with other people’s business,”’ 
that he did not know how sociology at Yale would be taught 
after his retirement. He really knew as well as I do that we 
shall continue to teach here what the boys call “Sumnerology.” 
For to us who have worked side by side with him, there is 
mingled with the sorrow for the warm-hearted and considerate 
mentor and friend the conviction that we have in Sumner’s 
system of the science of society the work of a master-mind of 
the first order. 
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The Promise of ‘American Life. By Herpert Croty. New 

York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 468. 

Conscious national purpose, not automatic destiny; self- 
discipline, not merely economic freedom ; devotion to intellectual and 
technical efficiency for disinterested ends, not merely greed of wealth 
and power; the specialized few loyal to the mediocre many and 
trusted by them—these are the underlying, reiterated themes of this 
important volume. The author, an editor of The Architectural 
Record, a Cornish (N. H.) colonist, a friend of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, is not a professed historian, publicist, or social scientist. 
He does not overvalue endowed research and teaching—the “subsi- 
dized word” (p. 402)—but he proves himself to be a singularly 
intelligent student of his country’s history and problems. His keen 
insight, firm grasp, and sane spirit are equally fatal to blatant, un- 
thinking optimism and to cynical despair. 

A partial summary will best reveal the scope and purpose of 
the book. Until very recently America has fairly well fulfilled its 
early promises of economic prosperity, political liberty, and a natural 
equality. But a new situation has rapidly developed, conditions are 
changing, and the old fatalistic policy of drift, the blind faith in 
“manifest destiny,’ must be replaced by a constructive national 
purpose. Three traditions come down from the past, and blend and 
conflict in curious ways. Hamilton wrought for the efficient few, 
and desired a federal power to insure economic stability, to give 
scope to the enterprising and to undertake national tasks. He saw 
clearly the social value of strong, capable men, he distrusted the 
masses and unwittingly he caused the central government to be 
regarded as the ally of property interests. Jefferson, confusing 
individualism with liberty and local control with democracy, started 
a persistent traditional antagonism to the federal power, while Jack- 
son exalted the unspecialized, average citizen of the frontier into 
the type of true American to whom the highly trained man seems 
at once a personal affront and a public menace. The rapid indus- 
trial changes have forced differentiation. The business specialist, 
the political specialist, the labor unionist are at once products and 
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factors in a new situation which demands a new national ideal to 
minimize ruthless exploitation and class conflict. Reformers are 
hampered by lack of united effort. They are confused by incon- 
sistent traditional theories, and lack insight into the actual meaning 
of the rapidly changing order. Reconstruction based upon a “popu- 
lar sovereignty” which no written constitution can permanently 
dominate, must create a national power equal to national needs. 
This power must discriminate constructively in favor of the capable 
and useful but only on the condition that these are loyal to the 
national welfare. Effective nationality involves a certain infusion 
of democracy. England, France, and Germany afford instructive 
examples of different combinations of aristocracy and democracy. 
America is committed to the largest proportion of the latter. 
Nationalization is something more than centralization, and some- 
thing different. Centralization is necessary for tasks of national 
scope and to deal with activities organized on a national basis. 
Governmental centralization is an effect rather than a cause. The 
states are to be deprived of functions not because they perform 
them badly but because in the nature of things they cannot perform 
them effectively. Reconstruction must be positive not negative. 
To eliminate corruption is not necessarily to secure efficiency. The 
state governments should be so modified as to fix responsibility and 
offer scope to able men. Control of corporations and of labor 
unions, taxation, etc., must all be guided by a constructive national 
purpose. Education is highly regarded in the United States but 
the educated are lightly esteemed. The true education aims at 
discipline, the wise interpretation of experience and disinterested 
devotion to a worthy cause. The sense of efficiency and pleasure in 
work must gradually supplant the selfish greed for wealth. America 
needs freedom of thought, release from the tyranny of mediocrity. 
Emancipation of the individual means responsibility for leadership. 
Standards must be raised; technical excellence insisted upon. The 
leader must make himself interesting and convincing to the masses, 
and must wage ceaseless warfare against privilege and intellectual 
insincerity. Thus the many and the few must work together united 
by a national purpose. “The common citizen can become something 
of a saint and something of a hero, not by growing to heroic propor- 
tions in his own person, but by the sincere and enthusiastic imitation 
of heroes and saints, and whether or not he will ever come to such 
imitation will depend upon the ability of his exceptional fellow 
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countrymen to offer him acceptable examples of heroism and saint- 
liness” (p. 454). 

This summary takes no account of many digressions and collat- 
eral studies in themselves extremely able and illuminating. A brief 
but significant study of Lincoln, “government by lawyers” (p. 137), 
acute characterizations of Bryan, Jerome, Hearst, and Roosevelt, 
rapid, suggestive surveys of England, France, and Germany, a keen 
analysis of the Monroe doctrine, a discussion of the international 
peace movement, the control of corporations, regulation by com- 
missions, the recognition of labor unions, the weaknesses of civil- 
service reform—all fall within the limits of the book. Several of 
these subjects are frankly called digressions; all of them are 
germane to the chief purpose. In one sense the materials of this 
book are largely familiar. It contains nothing startling—unless an 
obvious skepticism as to the sanctity of the constitution and open- 
mindedness about federal centralization and possible government 
assumptions of monopolistic functions are to be so reckoned—and 
little that is actually new and original. It is in the arrangement and 
interpretations of the facts and ideas that Mr. Croly makes a con- 
tribution of undoubted value. In a style, always clear, frequentiy 
picturesque, and occasionally eloquent he sets forth convincingly the 
task which the past imposes on the present to plan nationally for 
the future. The book chimes with many significant notes which 
are being sounded in these days. The author appeals to the efficient 
few through whom he hopes to influence the many. 

Although Mr. Croly uses no technical terms, makes no allusion 
to social theory and might resent any suggestion that his book is 
tainted with social psychology, it is nevertheless true that he con- 
stantly offers comments and points out principles which are of the 
greatest interest to those who are studying the phenomena of social 
groups and their forms of control. The book will take its place in 
the literature of group psychology as well as among the best studies 
of society in the United States. 

GEORGE E, VINCENT 


Les Principes de l’évolution sociale. Deuxiéme édition revue 
et augmentée. Par Dicran ASLANIAN. Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1909. Pp. xxiv-+296. Paper, 6 francs. 

In a somewhat personal preface the author describes the steps 
by which a seminar paper on “The Role of Railways in the Develop- 
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ment of Modern Large-Scale Industry,” assigned to him by Pro- 
fessor Conrad at Halle in 1886, grew into a comprehensive law of 
social evolution. One is prepared to agree with Dr. Aslanian that 
“la lecture en est difficile” and even to accept the reason, “par le 
fait que j’envisage le progrés de la humanité a un point de vue tout 
nouveau, sans me soucier des superstitions qui se sont enracinées” 
(p. v). The essay covers a bewildering range of topics among 
which the reader is constantly in danger of losing himself. The 
theories of many writers, ancient and modern, are discussed. 
Methodology receives a large amount of attention. Animal societies 
are used copiously for purposes of illustration. Philosophical and 
psychological problems crop up in large numbers. Quotations are 
frequent and generous in amount. Statistics of births, of mortality, 
and of migration appear in both text and appendix. 

In spite of certain résumés and a chapter entitled “Conclusion,” 
it is hard to gain a clear idea of the main thesis. The leading 
assumptions, principles, and inferences run somewhat as follows: 
man being assumed as a physically constant factor, the variable 
elements in the social order are antagonism and affinity on the 
human side and temperature and productivity on the material (p. 
xii). The intellectual equality of all peoples in a state of nature and 
the acquisition of intelligence as a function of a more complex 
social life are insisted upon. Men form societies within which 
solidarity is achieved and social bonds created. The result is a 
“train de vie” which the society strives to maintain against attack, 
direct or indirect. Differences among men consist wholly in degrees 
of solidarity and of the harmony of collective aspirations. The 
direction of social movement from warm to colder regions is not 
the result of intellectual guidance, of conscious, purposeful effort, 
but of collective instincts. Invention may hasten these displace- 
ments of civilization. The law applies only to the more important 
centers of culture. Variations are dealt with in a convenient chapter 
on “Les Aberrations.” Conflicts of groups result in survivals or 
consolidations. Races are constantly absorbing elements from each 
other through “ondulations concentriques” of imitation. The 
measures of progress is found in the degree of liberty, security, and 
regularity of life which a society attains. Social evolution as a 
whole conforms to the law of the displacement of centers of culture 
from warm io colder regions. In proportion as this movement 
proceeds inventiveness develops, civilization becomes more pro- 
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found and widespread, liberty increases, democracy fortifies itself, 
the prospects of peace and prosperity gain ground. But at the 
same time it behooves nations to be armed for war, for they may be 
called upon to fight for their independence. The practical politics 
which this theory of social evolution enforces are: bodily exercise 
and the accumulation of experiences in the individual life, free 
trade, and decentralization in the collective existence. 

This volume, in spite of interesting suggestions especially as to 
the nature and conflicts of social groups, belongs to an outgrown 
phase of social theory. It recalls the days when sociology was 
emerging from the philosophy-of-history stage. For anthropology, 
for social origins, for social psychology, even for general theory and 
methodology to which it professedly belongs this essay has little 
or no value. 

G.E.V. 


Social Psychology, An Analytical Reference Syllabus. By 
GeorRGE Eviiotr Howarp, Px.D., Head Professor of 
Political Science and Sociology in the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 1910. Pp. 88. 


This admirable guide falls into twenty sections distributed under 
three chapters. The first, “Characteristics of Social Psychology,” 
is a historical survey which follows in general Davis’ Psychological 
Interpretations of Society; the second on “Suggestibility and Imi- 
tation,” and all but the last section of the third, “Opposition or 
Counter Imitation,” are based directly on Ross’s Social Psychology. 
The final section, “The Réle of Great Men,” falls into “The ‘Great 
Man’ Interpretation of History” and “Potential Genius and Democ- 
racy.” The chief references here are to James, Baldwin, Carlyle, 
Galton, Fiske, Pearson, Ward, Thomas. The select bibliography 
of more than six hundred titles includes practically all the important 
books and articles in this field. One misses Gumplowicz’ Der 
Rassenkampf which is valuable for the psychology of group rivalry, 
and Tarde’s L’opinion et la foule, in which the evolution and rdéle 
of conversation are so suggestively treated. Williams’ study An 
American Town is too little known. It deserves a place in any 
course which aims to cover social selection, the creation of types, 
and the influence of these in social control. 

The analysis of topics, the arrangement of references, and the 
suggestive questions raised here and there are capitally designed for 
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their purpose. Professor Howard deserves the gratitude of his 
colleagues in sociology for this excellent piece of work. He has set 
an example from which it is to be hoped that “waves of imitation” 
will spread into other institutions. Instruction in social psychology 
needs just such attempts at organization. 


G.E.V. 


Psychological Interpretations of Society. By Micuaet M. 
Davis, Jr., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1909. Pp. 260. 

This essay is No. 2 of Vol. XX XIII in the “Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” Chap. i to x in- 
clusive constitute the author’s doctor’s thesis on the theories of 
Tarde. To‘these chapters has been prefixed a section on “The 
Social Mind.” Dr. Davis gives a brief historical survey of the 
psychological interpretation of society, discusses the different mean- 
ings of social unity, and analyzes the various ideas which have been 
associated with the term “Social Mind.” The treatment is admir- 
ably clear and is to be welcomed as a distinct contribution to meth- 
odology. 

In chap. xi on “Social Process” and in a third section on “Appli- 
cations,” Dr. Davis has carried out logically some of the principles 
of social psychology developed in his discussions of Tarde. The 
treatment of psychology in the interpretation of history is thor- 
oughly sane. It illustrates the value of a theory of process which 
does not attempt to explain a highly complex situation in terms of 
any one of many interdependent factors. The chapter on “Public 
Opinion and Socialization” is a wholesome corrective to the infer- 
ences drawn from Le Bon’s identification of the crowd with the 
public. Many will regard the author’s assertion that the phenomena 
of pubiic opinion are becoming more and more rational as somewhat 
optimistic but on the whole the position is well fortified. The final 
chapter discusses “Personality and its Social Significance.” This is 
an attempt to reconcile the “great-man”’ theory and the collectiv- 
istic theory into a working hypothesis that will include the truth 
of both these extreme views. In spite of its somewhat composite 
character, the essay has essential unity and is to be welcomed 
heartily by all who are interested in the progress of social psy- 
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The American People: A Study in National Psychology. By 
A. Maurice Low, Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 446. $2.25 net. 


To dissent from the publishers’ assertion that this book is “a 
masterly study in national psychology and a notable contribution to 
history” is not to deny that the work has interest, charm of style, 
and value for the general reader. To the social psychologist the 
volume cannot fail to be a disappointment. The author’s idea of the 
function of the psychologist of history is “from the summit of the 
present to look back with clear vision on the past, and with the 
advantage of unobscured view, free from the distraction of being 
an actor in the scene of life, behold the causes that produced results, 
observe the play of daedalian forces which once released gain from 
within themselves new impulses and form fresh centers of energy, 
and with the past and present as a guide develop the future”’ (p. 8). 
Measured by this ambitious program, the results of Mr. Low’s study 
are meager and by no means novel. Only the beginnings—the 
colonial period—of the national life are considered. “In the history 
of early struggles is found the cradle” (p. 67). That a new society 
with its own customs, standards, and institutions has grown up in 
the United States, that the natural environment has profoundly 
influenced the people as a whole and helped to differentiate provin- 
cial types, that the Puritan has played a most important part in the 
national life, that he was by nature a rebel, that he has been much 
misunderstood and maligned, that the South is to be interpreted 
largely in terms of cotton and rice, that democracy was a natural 
outgrowth of pioneer conditions, are theses that few students of the 
social sciences would think of challenging. 

The author uses the word “race” as though it were synonymous 
with nation (p. 6). Although he says, “Climate, environment, 
social conditions, and a system of political philosophy far-reaching 
in its moral influence have produced not a mongrel race but mentally 
and physically a new race” (p. 20), in his discussion he lays little 
stress upon biological changes. These he attributes to intermixture 
of races rather than to modifications due to physical environment. 
The use of the word “race” is unfortunate because that term has a 
certain technical meaning which produces a confusion of ideas. It 
suggests the startling discovery, periodically exploited in the press, 
that Americans are being molded by physical conditions to an ab- 
original Indian type. As a matter of fact Mr. Low is concerned 
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with what Sumner would call the formation of American folkways 
and mores. 

In describing the influence on American colonial life, of climate, 
soil, contour, waterways, and occupations, the author is much more 
successful in his detailed treatment of New England and the South 
than he is in the opening chapters on the general effects of natural 
conditions on society. Here he follows Buckle, Spencer, Bagehot, 
and Huxley, while in the former studies he is obviously guided by 
Shaler and Semple. If Mr. Low were more familiar with the work 
of Ratzel, Ripley, and Demolins he would probably attribute less 
influence to Buckle’s “aspect of nature” and more to the indirect 
effects of nature mediated through economic activities and interests. 

Even if this book is likely to prove disappointing to the social 
psychologist and to the historian, it deserves a hearty welcome 
among intelligent lay readers. Mr. Low’s style, although rather too 
metaphorical for close scientific treatment, has a true literary quality 
and gives vividness and force to his presentation. He is primarily 
a literary, historical essayist although he speaks slightingly of what 
he calls the “literary entrepreneur” (p. 5). The book as a whole 
lacks the coherence of a work unified by comprehensive and illumi- 
nating principles of interpretation. It is significant of the isolation 
of different groups of workers that Mr. Low should describe as 
“a Study in National Psychology” a book based upon biblio- 
graphy of more than one hundred and fifty titles which include no 
single work by any contemporary psychologist or psychological 


sociologist. 
G. E. V. 


Equal Suffrage. The Results of an Investigation in Colorado 
for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of New York 
State. By Heten Sumner, Puo.D. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers, 1909, Pp. xxxvi-+282. 

To those who are interested in woman’s suffrage in this country, 
and who have been watching with some misgivings the methods 
which have been used for propagandist purposes, if not by the 
majority, at least by the conspicuous, it is an encouraging sign, first, 
that a non-partisan and scientific investigation of suffrage should be 
undertaken by the suffragists themselves and, second, that so prac- 
tical and useful an undertaking as an examination of the fruits of 
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suffrage in some definite locality, should be considered worth while. 
For what people really interested in this question are asking for, 
is practical proofs of the way in which the thing has operated and 
is operating now. 

The purpose of the investigation of which this book represents 
the results, was to make an impartial and scientific study of the 
influence of equal suffrage upon political, economic, and social life 
in Colorado in 1906. Colorado, where women first voted in 1894, 
was chosen as a good field of study because it was considered more 
typical of normal industrial and social conditions than either 
Wyoming, Utah, or Idaho. Miss Sumner considers the effect of 
women’s votes upon the following: political methods, elections, 
public office, public and private employment of women, legislation, 
and the effect of the possession of the ballot upon woman herself, 
her intellectual and moral character, the home and children. The 
information was collected in four ways: (1) by the circulation of 
question blanks, (2) by the study of newspaper files for 1894, 1900, 
and 1906, (3) by the examination of registration books to obtain 
statistics showing proportions of and classes of women who vote, 
(4) by a study of state, country, and city reports and records to 
determine the number of women office-holders, their records, sal- 
aries, etc. Further sources were the census, the United States 
Bureau of Labor reports, and political conventions. Five thousand 
question blanks were sent out to women and men delegates to 
conventions, to members of political committees, to state legislators, 
county and city officials, and other prominent persons; 1,200 of 
these were answered wholly or in part. Replies were classified on 
the basis (1) of belief in equal suffrage and of sex, (2) according 
to political experience, residence in Colorado or some other state, 
general prominence and intelligence. The material gathered in this 
and other ways is presented in tables as well as by discussion. 

Most of the material for the conclusions as to party machinery, 
some of that for the economic aspects of suffrage and its effect on 
legislation, and all of that on the effect of equal suffrage on the 
women of Colorado, was taken from answers to question blanks, and 
therefore represents the opinions only of less than 1,200 persons in 
Colorado. The conclusions drawn are as follows: as to the part 
women take in caucuses and primaries—“‘women nowhere take quite 
their full share of responsibility—their activity depends first upon 
the size of the community and the proportion of women and 
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second upon the issue and the candidates” (p. 29). The reasons 
alleged are that primaries are in the hands of politicians, and that 
there is need of direct-primary laws. And the reader may conclude 
that women in Colorado have not yet got their attention on changing 
the existing machinery which stands in the way of their rendering 
the best service to their state, that they are, in a measure, taking the 
line of least resistance. It is significant also, here, that women are 
said to take little interest in the character of candidates outside of 
the question of personal morality and the liquor business. That is, 
they are said not to have exhibited as yet, either interest in, or good 
judgment of the ability, public honor, and honesty of, candidates 
for office. As to the economic effect of equal suffrage, the conclu- 
sion is, that it has, so far, been slight. A few new employments 
have opened to women and their salaries in most public posi- 
tions been made equal to those of men doing the same work. 
But men still have the best-paid positions. The influence of suffrage 
on legislation is its most conspicuous effect in Colorado, according 
to Miss Sumner, although this effect can only be attributed to the 
votes of women as a matter of probability. The statement is made 
that the passage of laws has been effected by the votes of women 
with less effort and in less time than would have been required in 
non-suffrage states. It remains to be shown, however, that the 
vote is a more direct means of getting laws passed than lack of the 
vote, in the matter of actual expenditure of time and effort. The 
Colorado laws are good, especially for the protection of women and 
children but the defects in them are also conspicuous; for example, 
Colorado has no state provision for factory inspection, and the direct 
and indirect effect of this on men, women, and children can be 
imagined. As to the effect of the vote on women themselves, Miss 
Sumner says, “It has tended to cultivate intelligent public spirit, to 
enlarge their interests, to develop their ability, etc.” 

The book is distinctly a non-partisan study in the methods used 
and in the conclusions drawn from the evidence, although every 
now and then one gets the impression that the writer has tried to 
be perfectly fair to the cause of woman’s suffrage and in so doing 
has added an argument or explanation which often does not hold. 
As, for example, in speaking of corruption in politics, after stating 
that the vicious element among women not only vote generally at all 
elections but vote more than once, Miss Sumner adds, “All this, 
however, is far more a criticism of ‘politics as it is run’ than of 
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equal suffrage, for if the votes of the men and women are compared 
there can be no doubt but that the larger vote is cast by vicious men 
than by vicious women” (p. 85). One of the grounds on which 
women are claiming the right of suffrage is that it will purify poli- 
tics, and therefore, to say that where equal suffrage exists the vote 
of vicious women is not quite as large as that of vicious men is not 
wholly convincing. On the whole, the evidence here given is neutral 
rather than decisively for or against equal suffrage. The person not 
deeply interested in the suffrage would get no very strong reason 
from this experience of Colorado for granting women this right, 
unless he considered a vague broadening of their interests and an 
opportunity for a few women to exercise distinct ability in public 
office strong reasons. To the person deeply interested in the suffrage 
as a question of some social importance, the most significant and 
striking thing about this Colorado experience is how much more 
the women of Colorado might have accomplished by a more unified, 
organized, and consciously worked-out effort to use their possi- 
bilities. Much has been done there and a few have rendered dis- 
tinguished service, but a detailed program for steadily improving 
things, from party machinery to factory inspection and who shall 
vote, has been wanting. 

The book is prefaced by a labored Introduction of 36 pages, by 
another writer, in which Miss Sumner’s facts and conclusions are 
interpreted beforehand for the reader, in which the reader is told 
just how to understand the book, and in which a distinctly partisan 
argument in favor of woman’s suffrage is advanced. It is an un- 
fortunate reflection upon an otherwise impartial and valuable study. 


FRANCES FENTON 
Tue UNiIversity oF CHIcaco | 


La défense sociale et les transformations du droit pénal. Par A. 
Pruts. Bruxelles, 1910. Pp. 170. 

Professor Pruis, one of the founders of the International Crim- 
inalistic Association, the Belgian delegate to the International Prison 
Congress at Washington in tg10 has shown in this recent volume his 
appreciation of the emotions and tendencies of the American move- 
ment for prison reform. His treatment of the subject of the 
abnormal offender is especially noteworthy. In his earlier great 
work on criminal law he urged the same thesis of “social defense,” 
and he returns to the argument with fresh illustrations. The author 
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is more sanguine about our progress than we are who know how 
deep-rooted antiquated legal prejudices are even in this adventurous 


country, but his optimism is encouraging. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Punishment and Reformation. By F. H. Wines, LL.D. New, 
enlarged edition. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1910. 
The author has added in this edition two important essays. The 
book has had wide sale and deep influence, and it easily holds the 
first place in American discussions of the subject. The aim of the 
work is to give “a clear and connected view of the change in the 
attitude of the law toward crime and criminals” and to “show the 
honorable part which the United States has borne in the movement 
for a better recognition of the rights even of convicted criminals. 
The year when the International Prison Congress, founded by 
Dr. E. C. Wines, is to meet for the first time in the United States, 
is an appropriate time to call attention to this classic discussion. 


&. 


Rural Hygiene. By Isaac WiLuiAMs Brewer, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1909. Pp. 227. 

The topics treated by Dr. Brewer are work, recreation, dwellings, 
schools, water, disposal of excreta, food, alcohol, milk, ice, country 
stores, jails, roads, flies, hogs, parasites, various diseases. The 
practical directions are those of a physician who is familiar with all 


aspects of rural life. 
C. R. H. 


A Little Land and a Living. By Botton Hay. New York: 
Arcadia Press, 1908. 

This book is a popular picture of intensive farming and garden- 
ing, an argument to leave the congested and unwholesome city and 
live rationally on a small plot of carefully cultivated ground near 
to market. The practical directions and illustrations are useful and 
the form of telling is attractive. CRH 
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The Government of ‘American Cities. By Horace E. Deminc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. 1 vol. Pp. x+323. 
Home Rule and amenability to popular control are here offered 
as the panaceas for our municipal ills. The author, whose experi- 
ence as chairman of the committee which drafted the “Municipal 
Program” should entitle his opinions to more than ordinary consid- 
eration, takes the position that American Cities are suffering from 
structural evils, the abolition of which is necessary for municipal 
reform. 

The underlying thesis of the volume is that the evils of our city 
government are not due to the failure of democracy, but to the fail- 
ure to secure democracy. Our evils have not resulted from a corrupt 
or indifferent electorate but are the inevitable products of a system 
where decentralized responsibility, legislative interference, and party 
domination have rendered efficiency impossible and reduced popular 
control to an empty form. Simplify the government, centralize 
authority, shorten the ballot, secure home rule, and free the city 
from the toils of party politics, in short, make the government really 
amenable to the public will and an efficient administration will be 
demanded and secured. 

The argument for home rule proceeds upon the basis that the 
city is better qualified to determine its local policies, organize its 
administrative details and administer its own affairs. The state 
legislatures are too overburdened to study local needs and are not 
answerable to the people affected by their hasty or ill-considered 
legislation. The author finds little difficulty in determining the 
boundary line between state and local questions which, he contends, 
should be carefully observed. If the form of government is simpli- 
fied in the interests of democracy, the author argues, if the people 
are given authority to determine their own policies and organize 
their own government, if they are vested with the sole responsibility 
for its administration, the modern city will become a school of 
civics and patriotism, the people will prove equal to their task and 
vindicate the theory of democracy. 

As an argument for structural reform in favor of home rule 
and a genuine municipal democracy the work is clear and persuasive 
and should wield a splendid influence wherever it is read. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the author is justified in publishing such 
an excellent discussion without introducing more concrete evidence 
upon which to base his theories and conclusions. Even though 
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merely intended for the general reader, it would be more effective 
for the cause it represents if a more generous use had been made of 
the municipal experience of this and foreign countries. The work 
is furthermore open to criticism in that there is no bibliography, 
though there are a few scattered references in the footnotes. No 
work of this nature should be deemed complete without at least 
a select bibliography and more frequent reference to source material. 
The value of the volume is enhanced by reprinting the “Munici- 
pal Program” with a discussion of it by the author. This is care- 
fully indexed, making it especially available for ready reference. 


A. B. HALL 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Social Development and Education. By M. V. O'’SuHEa. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. xiv-+561. 

This book is divided into two parts, “Social Development” and 
“Social Education.” “Social Development,” occupying a little more 
than the first half, considers the genetic psychology of certain social 
instincts or attitudes. It reminds one of the treatment of social 
instincts in Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child-Study and of the 
Clarke University dissertations on various phases of child- 
development. The attitudes and instincts discussed are sociability, 
communication, duty, justice, respect, docility, resentment, aggres- 
sion. In each case the earliest manifestation of the tendency in the 
life of the child is first discussed and the differentiation and changes 
down through the period of adolescence traced. Thus in the chapter 
on justice we have these topics: first social adjustments, sense of 
property rights, the right of possession, principles of ownership, the 
sentiment of justice, instinctive elements, the child’s notion of 
justice, extenuating circumstances, appreciation of motives, sense 
of responsibility, adolescent changes. 

The second part of the book, “Social Education,” is a discussion 
of practical methods of social education and moral training. Some 
of the topics discussed are: comparison of nations in their problems 
of developing social efficiency; the need of educative social experi- 
ence in the Dewey sense; value of French methods of moral in- 
struction; necessity of establishing authority over child in first 
years ; co-operation in group education ; how a parent may maintain 
authority and companionship; methods of correction, including a 
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long discussion of corporal punishment ; suggestion ; imitation. 
A notable feature of the book is 115 pages containing over 600 
class exercises for discussion. These are arranged according to 
chapters averaging about forty to each chapter. The author says 
“only those exercises and problems have been chosen which upon 
trial have proven to incite observation and effective reflection on 
the part of students.” Marginal analysis, about one and a half 
pages of fine-print résumé at the end of each chapter, and a select 
classified list of reference readings are useful phases of the book. 
The volume is adapted to the ordinary parent or non-technical 
student; in this respect it resembles G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence 
and Youth and one feels that it possesses about the same degree 
of finality or reliability. It reads like the common-sense observation 
of a careful observer of children. One finds himself saying “Let 
me see, is that so?” and feels that his own reflection on his limited 
experience is as valid as the author’s statement. However, the 
book is a useful non-technical treatment of topics on which little 
reliable scientific data exists. 
S. CHESTER PARKER 


“4 Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Edited 
by R. Commons, Utricu B. PHILLips, EUGENE A. 
Gitmore, HELEN L. SUMNER, AND JOHN B. ANDREWS. 
Prepared under the auspices of the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research, with the co-operation of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Preface by RicHarp T. EL y, 
and Introduction by Joun B. Crarx. Cleveland: A. H. 
Clark Co., 1910. Vols. I and II, “The Plantation and 
Frontier, 1649-1863,” by ULricw B. PHILLIPs. 

Nothing is more difficult than the reconstruction of the life of a 
people of a past era. Indeed it is difficult for students and publicists 
to understand the life around them, so great is the variety of 
thought, purpose, action, and manner of those who enter into the 
make-up of a nation. We are in the midst of modern and mediaeval 
civilizations all the while. The state of Illinois furnishes today 
illustrations of the evolution of Anglo-Saxon men and women from 
the conditions of Henry II to those of Fifth Avenue. From time 
immemorial men have tried to describe and explain “the people,” 
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but only in our day has this become the primary object of history. 

This ambitious undertaking, aided by appropriations from the 
Carnegie Institution, is one of those later-day efforts to show just 
how men have lived in this country—all classes of men. And the 
first two volumes are devoted to those phases of American life which 
now really appeal to historians more keenly than any other: the 
ante-bellum South. Mr. Phillips was undoubtedly the proper man 
to undertake this task and it may be said in the beginning that he 
has done his work well. 

The Old South, the Lower South, and the Old Southwest are 
the sections he deals with; and in these three regions there lived 
to 1865 three distinct classes of people: the planters—tobacco, 
cotton, rice, sugar growers; the farmers, who occupied in the main 
the less fertile strips of land and the Piedmont hills; and the 
pioneers, who broke the way westward, first to Kentucky, then to 
Mississippi, and finally to Texas. About one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation were connected with the planters, while the other nine-tenths 
were farmers and pioneers—a population much like that which com- 
posed the major part of the Middle West prior to 1860. 

Of the six hundred and fifty pages devoted to the documentary 
reproduction of the ante-bellum South, more than four hundred 
have to do with plantations, slaves, the slave trade, indentured 
servants, etc.; the “poor whites” are given four pages, free Negroes 
twenty-three, immigrants about twenty, and migration and frontier 
life something over a hundred ; the remainder is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the manufacturing interests of the South prior to the War. 

It will be seen that the slavery régime occupies the “main tent,” 
and that is proper since the norm of the ante-bellum South was the 
plantation and since the commanding influence of that region was 
centered about the narrow “black belts” of the different states. 
The plantations were the “interests” who dominated legislatures and 
who controlled Congress in most crises between 1800 and 1861. 
Still the other nine-tenths interest us and one would like much to 
know more than these volumes offer about their life, their markets, 
and the effect of invention on their system of husbandry. The “poor 
whites,” a term which the Negro was able to fix upon white people 
who did not own slaves but who lived in the vicinity of the planta- 
tions, merit more space than they receive. And the immigrant, who 
at the beginning of the Revolution composed 14 per cent. of the 
population of Virginia and almost as large an element of the Caro- 
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linas, also deserves much space. It is difficult for us to realize that 

the South was once the “West” of the new-comer to America, that 
there one traveled scores of miles in well-settled regions without 
hearing a word of English! It is easy to understand then that the 
new-comer, the German, the French, and the Scotch-Irish, was once 
“a problem” in that region. It is unfortunate that we have so little 
about this element. 

But “short and simple are the annals of the poor,” and perhaps 
Professor Phillips found it impossible to obtain in greater abundance 
material illustrative of the life of these great masses of the southern 
people, just as a hundred years hence the investigator will easily 
find the records of our capitalist régime but will with difficulty locate 
the evidences of the life and activity of the rest of us. And of 
course it must be said that the story of the common people of the 
South finds some place in the accounts of the plantation. 

The treatment of the plantation is thorough and the documents 
are unusually well selected. One now sees what the aristocratic 
South was, what men like Washington did with their Negro slaves ; 
how slaves regarded themselves, both on the plantation and as they 
were driven hundreds of miles from old to new lands; how the 
overseer did his work and what he thought of both master and slave. 
And what makes the picture the more complete is the inclusion of 
indentured servants, the run-away Negroes, free Negroes, criminals 
—in fact the “seamy side” is given with reasonable fulness and 
accuracy. Never before have the records of the plantation been so 
clearly and historically put before us. 

The sources of this vast amount of material are the contemporary 
newspapers, the various southern magazines such as De Bow’s, pub- 
lications of local historical societies, and scores of private collections 
to which historians have hitherto not had access. No student of 
American history has a better acquaintance with the materials bear- 
ing upon the Old South than Mr. Phillips ; certainly none has made a 
closer search for such data and none has been so well rewarded. If 
there are any omissions it has been because the materials eluded 
the searcher and not because he was unwilling that they should come 
to the light. There are some surprises in the book; and many who 
have written history will find it necessary to revise certain opinions. 

Some will say that the institution of slavery appears in too 
favorable a light, that there are no brutal overseers, few plantation 
tragedies, and little of the wickedness and immorality so commonly 
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associated with the old régime. And there is room for skepticism 
on this score; yet it must be remembered that records of such were 
seldom put down in black and white, and that most documents of 
this sort that ever had existence have likely been destroyed. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to locate papers of this kind in the 
South or elsewhere today. Possibly some of the court records might 
offer some such. 

But for the darker picture Olmstead, Fanny Kemble, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe still remain, and they must be used by the student 
who desires a complete picture. And as for the middle classes and 
pioneers, the records of the early Methodist circuit riders, the 
Baptist backwoods preachers too, may be consulted. Asbury’s 
Journal, in three volumes, is a source of this sort of inestimable 
value ; and it ought to be a part of any collection of southern source 
material that is brought together. 

Aside from these natural and inevitable limitations, The Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial Society, in so far as it 
deals with the ante-bellum South, is of firstrate importance. It is 
a work which cannot be overlooked in the future by any class of 
investigators and it ought speedily to find its way to every good 
library in the country. 


E. Dopp 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Religion in the Making: a Study in Biblical Sociology. By Samuet G. 

SmitH. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 253. 

This book is an introduction to the study of the Bible from the sociological 
viewpoint. The author, who is a clergyman with a Bible class as well as a 
professor of sociology, realized after a number of years of alternate separate 
occupation with each line of his activities, that the sociology could be used to 
make his Bible-teaching far more fruitful. Hence this work which is fitted for 


the novice in Bible-study as well as the novice in sociology. 
Victor E. 


The Immigrant Tide—Its Ebb and Flow. By Epwarp A. Sterner. New 

York: Revell, 1909. 8vo., pp. 370. $1.50. 

This book is neither a statistical nor a scientific treatise. It is frankly in- 
terpretative. In the first part, the influences of the returned immigrant upon 
his peasant home and upon his social and national life are described. In the 
second part, the auhor interprets the attitude of the Slavs, Poles, Jews, and 
other races toward our ways and institutions. He analyzes the interacting 
influences. The idea is to “create contacts and not divisions; to disarm 
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prejudice and not give it new weapons” (p. 7). Our example acts contagiously 
upon the immigrant (p. 207), but we hinder the processes of assimilation by 
our injustices and prejudices. The immigrant is our brother; what we teach 
by precept or by example, he will become (p. 357). E.S.B. 


Each for All and All for Each: The Individual in His Relation to the 

Social System. By Joun Parsons. New York: Sturgis & Walton, 1900. 

Pp. xiii+390. $1.50 net. 

This is a book dealing with elementary sociological principles, written in a 
clear, simple style. It uses mainly physical analogies in describing social phe- 
nomena. The author’s viewpoint is essentially individualistic, but it is the mild 
individualism of the churchman. There is much valuable illustration; but the 


scope of the work is limited, and accurate information is sometimes lacking. 
L.L.B. 


Americans—An Impression. By ALEXANDER Francis. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1909. Pp. xi+256. 

This is another instance in which a foreigner has come over to look at us— 
and to write about us. The analysis has most of the faults of predecessors of 
this type, but has the unusual merit of occasionally doing more than measure 
buildings and count people. There is a fair insight into the unobvious, some- 
times coupled with a failure to see the obvious. The author hails our tendency 
toward administrative centralization as “ominous” for democracy (p. 19), and 


credits the sociologists and theologians with having introduced Marxism (p. 215). 


Le chémage et la profession. Contribution a l'étude statistique du chomage 
; et de son coefficient professionnel. Par Max Lazarp, M.A., Columbia 
University, Docteur en Droit. Fétrx A.Lcan, éditeur. 8vo, avec gra- 

phiques. Fr. 7.50. 

This book is a study of the fact of unemployment itself and especially its 
significance in the professions. The French and German censuses of the pro- 
fessions are the chief sources used, and from a detailed analysis of them the 
author concludes that the relative importance of unemployment which is 
different in each professional group, is a constant in each group considered by 
itself; he works this out mathematically and studies the courses of the differ- 
ences between groups. The tables, the discussion of them, and the conclusions 
are interesting and important. F. F. 


Socialism and Society. B. J. Ramsay MacDonatp. London: Independent 
Labour Party, 1905. 
This is a rather moderate statement of the claims of socialism confronting 
the old political parties of England. It follows the conventional lines of argu- 
ment of the school to which the author belongs. Cam. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Féminisme et science positive-—New conditions of modern life, with in- 
creased opportunities for work, have detached woman more and more from her 
family environment, in which now her help is less necessary nd less efficacious, 
thanks to the part society now plays in education. She should, along with 
these new activities in all other realms, be conceded full legal rights as well.— 
Francesco Cosentini, Rev. Internat. d. Sociologie, November, 1909. F. F. 


Corporal Punishment with Especial Reference to its Sexual Aspect.—The 
objections to corporal punishment of both children and adults are: (1) it de- 
grades; (2) it is cruel; (3) it excites sexually. Most children are not ame- 
nable to kindness and reason alone. They usually see the justice of corporal 
punishment when wisely administered. Among adults the sense of shame is 
often largely deadened, and especially among hoodlums and youthful criminals 
bodily pain is the only effective corrective. Cruelty and abuse would be elimi- 
nated by taking corporal punishment out of the hands of prison subordinates. 
Such punishment is much less severe than many forms of punishment in use, 
as fasting, solitary confinement, etc., and is not necessarily demoralizing. How- 
ever it may produce sexual perversion in the subject, operator, or spectators, 
such as flagellantism. This is a more serious objection. Yet only a vanishing 
proportion of the more susceptible children are subject to this danger, which 
does not seem to warrant the abolition of the practice.—Dr. P. Nacke, 
Archiv. f, Kriminal-Anthropologie u. Kriminalistic, October, 1909. P. W. 


New Legal Procedure Against Juvenile Offenders in Germany.—Whenever 
the offenses of juveniles are a consequence of insufficient training, the inter- 
ests of the community are better served by state interference in their education 
than by repression of the individual. Harmless offenders could thus be suffi- 
ciently corrected in the course of home or school discipline. The following are 
the aims of the legislature in this matter; to restrict the punishment of juvenile 
offenders to those cases in which educational influences are not effective; to 
prevent the contact of youth with the criminal courts as far as possible, by 
meeting their educational and protective needs; and by reducing the harm of 
an inevitable penal procedure by modifying its form in accordance with the 
demands of juvenile protection and the welfare of the delinquent.—Dr. Felisch, 
Jugendwohlfahrt, January, 1909. P. W. 


Jugendfiirsorge und Staatsinteresse.—The movement for social amelioration 
promises to yield the earliest and surest success in the domain of juvenile 
care. Its essential advantage here lies in the fact that its material is the 
plastic rather than the fixed and finished individual. Any expense in money and 
energy applied to this problem brings by far the most fruitful results. All 
prevention and suppression of causes of disease in children is equivalent to an 
insurance against unemployment and invalidity in later life. Juvenile care and 
protection by the state, contributing as it must to increase the defensive 
(military) strength of the nation, to combat the causes of juvenile delinquency 
and degeneracy, but especially to reinforce the sources of the physical, moral, 
and economic welfare of youth, gradually shows its effects in the diminished 
expenditures for accident and sickness insurance, poor relief, insane asylums, 
prisons, reformatory education, penal courts, and police. Not least in im- 
portance, the co-operation of numerous men and women in organized and effi- 
ciently administered work of juvenile care trains expert and increasingly pro- 
ficient helpers for the high aims of the state.—Staatsminister z. D. Hentig, 
Jugendwohlfahrt, January, 1909. P. W. 
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Moral and Social Interests Involved in Restricting Oriental Immigration.— 
—The chief charge that we can bring against the oriental is that class by 
class, he is cleaner, thriftier, more industrious and better trained than his 
white neighbor in the world of labor. Shall the oriental be antagonized, solidi- 
fied into a caste, compelled by our treatment to herd vilely? Shall our legisla- 
tion be in the interest of race conflict or of race progress? The problem ot 
immigration should be placed in the charge of an expert governmental com- 
mission of the highest class which without prejudice and with ample powers 
would assist the immigrant to become more American instead of keeping him 
unAmerican.—T. L. Eliot, Annals American Academy, September, 1909. 


Einfluss der Mikroben auf die Entstehung der Menschenrassen.—(1) The 
different races are and have been subject to different microbe diseases. (2) The 
continents and certain tributary districts are disseminating places for specific 
microbe diseases, as Asia for cholera. (3) A striking relationship exists be- 
tween pigmentation and microbe affections. (4) The different cranial types may 
be explained by reason of the stage of culture of the race, and by the influence 
of endemic diseases upon the development of the brain. (5) The hair in its 
growth is strongly influenced by microbes. (6) The relation which the activity 
of the microbes may sustain to the building-up of the protein element, sug- 
gests an explanation for the distinction in blood reaction between races.—Otto 


Jackmann, Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, November, 1909. 
E.W.B. 


The Genealogical Method of Anthropological Inquiry.—Most primitive people 
preserve orally their pedigrees for several generations in all the collateral hues. 
Upon these pedigrees and the facts of social significance about each person 
concerned which are gathered and tabulated, the genealogical method is based. 
It is used to work out (1) systems of relationship, (2) regulations of marriage, 
(3) the laws regulating descent and the inheritance of property, (4) the tend- 
ency of migrations, (5) abstract problems on a concrete basis. It has two 
great merits, (1) it takes us back to a time before European influence had 
affected the tribe under study, and (2) demonstrates the effect of the new 
influences upon the tribe—W. H. R. Rivers, Sociological Review, January, 1910. 

E.S.B. 


Aus- undjEinwanderung und die Lehre von der gesellschaftlichen Auslese. 
—Social selection functions through the competition and conflict of groups to 
secure group ends. Emigration and local migration play an important role in 
this process. The movement of population to America and to the city has 
depleted many rural districts in England and Germany of skilled agricultural 
laborers not readily replaced. The nations receiving immigrants increase their 
energetic population, while the nations losing them augment their proportion of 
passive population. New countries in the intense race for material prosperity 
reproduce at a slower rate than old countries. Future American prosperity 
depends upon continued immigration from Europe. Investigators generally agree 
that the immigrants to North America are taller and fairer than the average 
in the homeland. This kind of selection works toward an increasing per cent 
of the short, brunette brachy-cephalic type in north and west European countries. 
—August Sartorius von Watershausen, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, No- 
vember, 1909. E.W.B. 


Das Wolf’sche Bevélkerungsgesetz und das Bevélkerungsproblem der Juden 
in Deutschland.— Wolf distinguishes three periods in the relation of population 
to subsistence: (1) the extensive stage in which the Malthusian Law holds 
unmodified; (2) the intensive stage with increase of population enjoined by re- 
ligious sanction ;(3) the regulative stage, incipient with the breakdown of religious 
conviction. Statistics exhibit a radical change in the rate of increase of the 
Jews in Germany within the last twenty-five years. The number of births per 
thousand among the Christians in 1885 was 37, in 1907, 33; among the Jews 
27 in 1885, and but 17 in 1907. Bretanne claims that with increasing wealth, 
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increase of sexual diseases, increase of mental affections and decrease of desire 

for procreation cause a decrease in fecundity. Thirty years ago, the command 

“Be fruitful and multiply” held these factors in check, but with the breakdown 

of the old intense religious faith, the Jews have entered the third period of 

growth in population.—Wasserman, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, Novem- 
E. 


ber, 1909. Ww.B. 


Zur Phychologie des englischen Geistes.—The Roman type of mind de- 
manded clearness, logic, and unity as life conditions; the ground concepts of Teu- 
tonic culture were the manifoldness and individuality of the works of nature. In 
England the Germanic characteristics crystallized in pure and typical forms. The 
English gather up vast quantities of disorganized knowledge, which must await 
systematic treatment by foreigners. The empirical procedure has been the leading 
method in English intellectual history from Bacon to Mill. The great English 
inventors and discoverers of scientific laws have relied more upon inspiration 
than upon systematic inquiry. Conservative regard for ancient customs and in- 
stitutions is exhibited by a modern democracy expressing the will of the people 
through mediaeval forms of government. The success of England in social, 
political and colonial affairs is largely due to adapting measures to needs and 
circumstances and not to preconceived dogmas or rigid general laws.—Ernst 


Bernhard, Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, January, 
1910. E.W.B. 


What the Poor Want.—The poor do not want to be treated as a subject 
race, but as equals. They want to be hobnobbed with, their wives to be intro- 
duced to the wives of wealthy folks, their children to be educated for the kind 
of life in which they will have to make a living. They want to have a say in 
social legislation, to get value for their rent-money, i.e., better homes, to progress 
by their own efforts, to be treated in a spirit of understanding, of patience, of 
good-fellowship.—Stephen Reynolds, Quarterly Review, January, 1910. 

E.S.B. 


International and Inter-racial Relations.—Nearly the whole world has be- 
come an area of connectedness. Purposive action for ideals has been extending 
its sway; the means has been increase of power. Has the natural obstructive- 
ness of racial differences been mitigated by racial intimacy? Perhaps not. 
But there is a greater potency for good in the co-operation of diverse peoples 
discharging varied functions than in a world simple and unified in structure. 
The progress of nations and races, if not toward uniformity, is toward unity of 


thought, of sentiment and of life.—A. Caldecott, Sociological Review, January, 
1gto. E.S.B. 


La criminalité juvénile.—A law regarding the treatment of juvenile crimi- 
nals seems absolutely necessary. Private initiative, however, may go ahead and 
show what may be accomplished. The Eighth Correctional Chamber is now 
specialized for dealing with these cases, but all rests with the men on the bench 
as to how long this will be kept up; a new set of judges may change things 
considerably. Another reform should be a better regulation of the audience 
in the court. In spite of the care taken to keep out the public often sixty or 
eighty persons who have no part in the cases are there. The law ought to bar 
them out as in other countries. The tolerance of the officers in not arresting 
the child for the first offense helps to make the latter a criminal. The judge 
may put the child in prison or under the guardianship of an individual or send 
it to the country. But all of these separate the child from the parent. It may 
be acquitted, but there is no sanction for this in the idea of justice. The best 
method seems to be that of American probation, which has now been practiced 
three years in Paris.— M. Julhiet, La réf. soc., January, 1910. 

R.B.McC. 


Private Conscience and Corporate Right.—Private conscience is regard- 
less of corporate right; juries will permit their antipathies for the genus cor- 
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poration to outweigh any evidence that may be introduced in its favor; honest 
people delight in stealing transportation; others make exorbitant demands of 
insurance companies for indemnities. On the other hand, corporate right is 
magnified ; officers and directors are not made to suffer by personal fines and 
imprisonment for corporate wrong; the law fosters corporate privilege at the 
expense of the masses. Corporate right accepts the réle of freebooter, forces 
honest competitors into bankruptcy, houses its employees and their families in 
squalor—all this and more in order to make money. The corporation has a 
right to enjoy the privileges and immunities of a person, but is under a profound 
obligation to promote the social well-being—J. B. Ross, Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1910. E.S.B. 


Le réle social de 1’ église.—To observers religion often appears to be a 
purely individual affair. But in fact the Christian church has always stood for 
social salvation also. Monasteries built for the retreat of priests were open to 
the poor. The wealthy knights gave freely their material goods to save their 
souls, and the church used this in organized beneficence. The church has stood 
strongly for Sunday rest, for limited hours of work, for the protection of women 
and children. It has fought the practice of speculation in business which still 
ruins families and nations. The church is built upon the brotherhood of men, 
and its natural function is to increase the spirit of unity, to aid the poor, aged, 
and infirm. Our modern conditions especially call for the social activity of the 
church. Governments are absorbed by political parties. The church only is 
independent and disinterested enough to care for the people sincerely, and it 
must continue.—A. de Mun, Rev. de l’act. pop., January, 1910. R.B.McC. 


Evolution of Consciousness.—(1) Consciousness is a product of evolution 
which continues in a higher form the movement which is manifest in all earlier 
adaptations. (2) As soon as consciousness was fully evolved the direction of 
all adaptation was radically modified. (3) If any scientific explanation of 
human life is to be attained it must be based on a thoroughgoing study of 
consciousness. The social sciences have sought in vain to base themselves on a 
general doctrine of organic evolution. Human adaptation is determined in 
character by consciousness, which must be taken as a cause of physical events, 
and which makes a desired pattern of the world and shapes environment to fit. 
Therefore McDougall’s demand to rewrite psychology from the standpoint of 
the instincts is unjustifiable—Chas. H. Judd, Psychological Review, March, 1910. 
L.L.B. 


Professor Albion W. Small is giving a course of ten open lectures before 
the University of Chicago during the Spring quarter on “The Relations of the 
Social Sciences.”” The lectures are as follows: “The Unity of Social Science,” 
“The Disunity of the Social Sciences,” “The Sociological Reassertion of the 
Unaity of Social Science,” “The Center of Orientation in Social Science,” “The 
Social Sciences as Terms of One Formula,” “The Descriptive Phase of Social 
Science,” “The Analytical Phase of Social Science,” “The Evaluative Phase of 
Social Science,” “The Constructive Phase of Social Science,” “The Future of 
Social Science.’” 


Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology.— 
The first number of this journal appeared May 1. It is the first journal of this 
sort to be published in English, though various European countries have a 
number of such publications. It is to be issued bimonthly. The editor-in-chief 
is James W. Garner, of the University of Illinois, and the editorial director is 
Colonel Harvey C. Carbaugh, Chicago. The associate editors are Charles F. 
Amidon, Frederic B. Crossley, Charles A. DeCourcey, Charles A. Ellwood, 
Frederick R. Green, Charles R. Henderson, Francis J. Heney, Charles H. 
Huberich, John D. Lawson, Orlando F. Lewis, Edward Lindsey, Adolf Meyer, 
Frank H. Norcross, Roscoe Pound, Richard A. Sylvester, Arthur W. Towne, 
John H. Wigmore, and Lightner Witmer. The journal is published at 87 Lake 
St., Chicago. 
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is évery day whilc the 
mother lives, and as 
long afterwards as her 
children survive her. 


For over one hundred 
years, we have endea\ ored 
to help the mother inculcate 
/ cleanly habits to. produce a 

healthy. skin. 
» The ‘use of Pears’ Soap 
prevents the irritability, redness 
Y . and blotchy appearance from which 
many children suffer, and prevents 
unsightly. disease which so baffles 
and hinders the physical 
and moral development of ‘the child. 


- Pears’ Soap produces a matchless olenplaxton which 
not only gives natural beauty but a matchless. comfort 
to the body. 


Health, beauty and Gactacis follow the use of 
Pears’ Soap. The mothers of today can well follow 
the example of the last six generations and have their 
revered their children to use 


ears’ 


Mother’s Day is to be observed all over the United States, the second Sunday in ak 
honor and uplift 7 cen 3 and to give comfort and happiness to the best mother who 

ever lived—your mother. In loving remembrance of your mother, do some distinct act of - 
kindness—either by visit or letter. A white flower (perfectly white-carnation) is the emblem 
oe bs ame Ne, Ye; Send one to the siok or unfortunate in homes, hospitals or prisons. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ eres OF ROSE cad THE BEST. 
rights ‘ecured.”” j 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 


228 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty years ago. ‘There are few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, and until 
recently there was none that described the modern growth of 
the press. The story of the modern American newspaper is yet 
to be told; practically nothing has been written of the recent 
wonderful development of the modern press, especially along 
financial and mechanical lines. This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ 
original and illuminating book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassionate 
survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the romance 
of journalism. 


San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 
est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


A Modern City: Providence, Rhode Island, and Its Activities. 
Edited by William Kirk, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Brown University. 


Illustrated, 374 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 


A Modern City is a large and handsome volume describing 
Providence from various points of view. Each chapter is the 
work of an expert who is also a citizen of the place. For the 
sociological study which has received so strong an impetus in our 
day, nothing more apt can be imagined than this thoughtful, 
illuminating book. And for those who are not sociologists, but 
who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of our cities, the 
volume will have.a value and a charm quite unique. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Source Book for Social Origins. Psychological Stand point, 
Ethnological Materials, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
jor the Interpretation of Savage Society. By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on, tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77 


The work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environ- 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); 2. Primi- 
tive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention 
and Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, 
Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 7. Social Organization, 
Morality, and the State. The papers forming the body of the 
book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas 
Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. 
The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from 
which the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments in 
connection with each part. 

The bibliographies are the chief feature of the book. Seven 
such lists accompany the seven parts, and there is a final bibliog- 
raphy arranged by races. The bibliographies amount to about 
111 pages. The titles are numbered to facilitate reference in class, 
the more important titles are starred, and there are critical remarks 
on important books. 


The Cameralists: The Pioneers of German Social Polity. By 
Albion W. Small, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


632 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.18 


The cameralists were a series of German writers from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, who 
approached civic problems from a common viewpoint. To the 
cameralists the central problem of science was the problem of the 
state. To them the object of all social theory was to show how 
the welfare of the state might be secured. Their key to the 
welfare of the state was revenue to supply the needs of the state. 
In this volume there is given to readers of English the first 
reliable and detailed account of the cameralistic school. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Modern Constitutions. By Walter Fairleigh Dodd, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Two vols., 724 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, domestic express 42 cents 


This work contains the texts, in English translation where 
English is not the original language, of the constitutions or fun- 
damental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any 
one English collection, and a number of them have not before 
appeared in English translation. 


The Nation. The work is well done, and it supplies conveniences for which 
students of political institutions will be grateful. 

World To-Day. One of the most important collections of historical docu- 
ments which has appeared of late. Indispensable for libraries and 
students of politics. 

University of Pennsylvania Law Review. He has succeeded remarkably 
well in finding English equivalents for the technical political words of 

other languages. 


Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam, Associate Projessor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the development of 
the legal regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, 
to sum up the general tendencies evident in this movement, to 
discuss some of the disputed points in the primary problem, and 
to state certain conclusions in regard to our nominating machinery. 
The subject is one of wide interest, and no adequate presentation 
of it has previously been made. 


Springfield Republican. A work of much value. 


Yale Review. Those who desire the latest and best treatment of the subject 
should read this little book. 


American Historical Review. An indispensable work for reference. 
Buffalo Express. A very good book for New Yorkers to read. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Industrial Insurance in the United States. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


This is the first authoritative treatment of a much-discussed 
question. The introduction contains a summary of the European 
laws on workingmen’s' insurance; the text describes the various 
forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada. 
Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal 
pension plans for policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the 
military pensions of the federal government and southern states. 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and 
corporations, text of bills, and laws on the subject. 


Chicago Tribune. Industrial Insurance comes at a most opportune time. 


World To-Day. No man in our country is doing more for the scientific pres- 
entation of social service than Professor Henderson. 


Standard. No one who desires to be informed on this subject, which bids 
fair to become a burning political issue, can afford to be without this 
valuable work. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 
240 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.36 


Beginning with the ‘Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious attitude and the struggles of this people 
from the time of the introduction of Christianity into their midst 
by Gregory the Illuminator. As he tells us, tradition represents 
the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew as having labored among 
them; so that while the Greek church prides itself on its orthodoxy, 
and the Roman church on its catholicity, the Armenian church 
prides itself on its apostolicity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who are familiar 
with the Armenian struggle for religious freedom, that political 
forces have been a strong factor in the persecution to which this 
people has been periodically subjected. All the sidelights which 
the condition of European politics could throw on the situation 
have been employed by the author, and his sympathetic treatment 
leaves the reader with a clear understanding of the various motives 
for the frequent outbreaks against the Armenians, which have 
aroused the Christian world. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson. 


330 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


Few students of human life in all its phases have so broad and 
practical a view-point as the.author of Industrial Insurance in 
the United States. Professor Henderson believes the church has 
a social duty to perform, and states his convictions clearly and 
forcibly in his discussions of social duties relating to the family, 
neglected children, workingmen, the business class, the leisure 
class, urban and rural communities, the state, the nation, and 
international relations. The treatment is comprehensive; for 
example, under ‘“‘ Marriage and Divorce” he treats of the defini- 
tion of marriage, its economic effects, effects on health, social 
needs, social action, the birth of children, the attitude of the 
church toward divorce, and the duty of kindness. Although 
intended for advanced Sunday-school classes the book makes a 
wide and general appeal. 

Service. Every phase of the subject, from courtship to international rela- 
tions, is taken up in order with such directness and vigor as to delight 
any reader. 

Christian Advocate. Mr. Henderson’s conception of a church, informed, 
intelligent, and determined in its efforts to bring about social perfection, 

is aN inspiring one. 


The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry. By Myra Reynolds. 
410 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 

No phenomenon in the history of English literature is more 
interesting than the growth of the appreciation of nature by the 
poets. Professor Reynolds has traced this development from 
the times of Dryden and Pope, through a legion of major and 
minor poets, to Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray, with the pains- 
taking care that distinguished her work in The Poems of Anne, 
Countess of Winchilsea. Extremely original and valuable are her 
investigations into the arts parallel to poetry. She then treats 
of fiction from Richardson to Mrs. Radcliffe, nature in garden- 
ing, the appreciation for nature manifested in published travels, 
and the attitude of painters toward landscape painting. An 
important chapter discusses the influence of nature as a back- 
ground for portraiture in the work of such painters as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson. The book is illustrated 
with rare prints of the time. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Two Dramatizations from Vergil. I, ‘Dido, the Phoenician 
Queen.” II, “The Fall of Troy.” Translated by Frank 
Justus Miller, with stage directions and music for the Dido, 
by J. Raleigh Nelson. 


132 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 


No two episodes in Vergil are so compelling in human interest 
and dramatic intensity as those of Aeneas and Dido and the fall 
of Troy. The ordinary student, engrossed with an intensive 
study of the text, fails to appreciate their dramatic homogeneity. 
To preserve this Professor Miller has cast into dramatic form a 
metrical translation wonderfully faithful to the original hexam- 
eters, and bearing all the marks of the scholarly care, vigor, and 
fluency that distinguish his translation of the ten tragedies of 
Seneca. 

The School Review. As asupplement to the study of Vergil they will prove 
a source of great interest and help, for by giving the student a more 
comprehensive view of the poem he is reading, they will lead to a fuller 
recognition of its meaning. 


Chicago Literary Papyri. By Edgar J. Goodspeed, Assistant 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University 
of Chicago. 


57 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 


There is good reason for believing that many of the papyri 
described by Dr. Goodspeed came from Ashmunén and ancient 
Karanis in the Fayim. The texts considered are of the first, 
second, and third centuries and include three Homeric extracts; 
hitherto unpublished sections of Isocrates’ ‘“To Nicocles;” med- 
ical prescriptions of the second century; geometrical processes 
and Alexandrian hexameters extant in no other papyri. There 
is an appendix on “‘Chicago Papyri from Kém Ushim and Ash- 
munén’”’ and an “Index of Texts not Otherwise Extant.”” Two 
half-tone plates of important papyri enhance the value of this 
publication. 
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Jerusalem in Bible Times: An Archaeological Handbook for 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Travelers and Students. By Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., 
D.D., Projessor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


150 pages, 12mo, flexible covers; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


This book is the outcome of Professor Paton’s studies in the 
archaeological history of Jerusalem during his residence there as 
director of the American School of Oriental Study and Research. 
He found that no book gave a clear and succinct account of modern 
excavations and discoveries at a moderate price. Professor Paton 
identifies Bible sites with their modern names, locates the temple, 
the numerous ancient walls, and historic springs, pools, hills, 
and valleys. Sixty-seven charts and illustrations make the 
descriptions lucid and interesting. 


Christian Register. A trustworthy statement of known facts respecting 
Jerusalem. 
Springfield Republican. The amazing feature of the volume is the amount 


of illuminating material compressed in so small a volume, the design 
evidently being to give the largest amount of information at the lowest 


possible cost. 


Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. By Wallace Nelson 


Stearns, Ph.D. 


135 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents; postpaid 83 cents 


In this carefully arranged collection Dr. Stearns has fulfilled 
with distinction his purpose of presenting in easily accessible 
form the fragments of a few Palestinian writers whose literary 
remains are not common property. After discussing Eusebius 
and the “‘Praeparatio Evangelica’’ he takes up the fields of his- 
tory, philosophy, and poetry. The extracts from historians 
include fragments of Demetrius, Eupolenius, Artapanus, Aristeas, 
Malchus, and Thallus; of the poets: Philo, Theodotus, and 
Ezekiel; of the philosophers, Aristobulus. The book presents 
every evidence of scholarly care in its preparation and is provided 
with a bibliography, a chronological table of authors, and exhaus- 
tive footnotes. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576: The Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, and Philip the Second. By James 
Westjall Thompson, Associate Professor of European History 
in the University of Chicago. 


Illustrated, 666 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84 


Our interpretation of the sixteenth century has been pro- 
foundly changed by the recent progress in economic history, 
and Professor Thompson is the first to apply its results to this 
period in France. In the matter of industrial history, the influ- 
ence of the failure of crops, and the disintegration of society as 
the result of war and plague, the book makes decidedly new 
contributions to the history of the Huguenot movement. 


World To-Day. The Wars of Religion in France is an elaborate work, but it 
is farthest possible from the mere perfunctory gathering together of 
sources. Professor Thompson writes in an easy style, and his story 
of the events leading up to Saint Bartholomew’s Day from the early days 
of the Huguenot revolt, is well balanced and essentially readable. 


Baltimore News. Learned and interesting. 


Biblical Ideas of Atonement: Their History and Significance. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, John Merlin Powis Smith, and Gerald 
Birney Smith. 


338 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11 


This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon 
the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of view from 
which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present 
day. The attitude assumed toward the records throughout is 
that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systema- 
tization. Consequently the effort is to discover precisely what 
ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, 
and utterances. 

The authors employ the historical method throughout. To 
trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have 
co-operated to produce it and to transform it from age to age. 
The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many 
readers will desire some indication of the value of those teachings 
for the present day, the closing section of the book (chaps. xii, 
xiii) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 
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Studies in Galilee. 
Profusely illustrated, 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. 


Besides the Memoir of the Survey under the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and the relevant chapters in works dealing with.the 
whole country, several learned monographs have been written in 
English and German upon the geography, the history, the archae- 
ology, and the present dialect of Galilee. Among these Dr. 
Masterman’s book will take a place of its own. It furnishes 
fresh and notable contributions to our knowledge of this famous 
region. It is richly stored with facts; it is lucidly written; and 
cannot fail to prove alike valuable to the expert and interesting to 
the ordinary reader. Dr. Masterman has labored for sixteen or 
seventeen years in the East and studied the land and the people 
minutely. His numerous papers in journals devoted to the his- 
tory or the geography of the Holy Land prove his acquaintance 
with the literature, ancient and modern, and have been largely 
used by experts. Very few know the recent history of the land 
or the life of the people like himself. 


Researches in Biblical Archaeology, Volume II: The Historic 
Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen, Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Old Testament Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Published by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Oriental Society of that institution. 


360 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.72 


This volume deals with the historicity of the biblical story of 
the Exodus. In order to set this forth, the author enters into a 
serious examination of the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
higher criticism, and then appeals to the monuments, in the light 
of which the Exodus is studied. 

New viewpoints and interpretations, ingenious suggestions, 
and a fascinating reconstruction of the history of the time appear 
on almost every page. 

As the book is written in popular style, easy to grasp at every 
point, even by the layman who may not be versed in technicalities 
of this kind, it is eminently adapted alike for the religious reader 
and the student of history. 
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Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. Lectures Delivered on the Barrows 
Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan. By the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. 


250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


The task undertaken is to show the best elements in oriental 
religion, and to point out in just what way they may contribute to 
Christianity. Analyzing the oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall 
finds four great elements of strength, which he defines as the 
Contemplative Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspiration toward 
Ultimate Being, and Reverence for Sanctions of the Past. He 
shows wherein Christianity may become more vital through the 
introduction of certain mystic strains, and oriental mysticism 
more virile by knowledge of the personal God of the Western 
World. 


Christian Evangelist. One knows not which to admire most, the author’s 
literary skill, his power of drawing delicate distinctions, his masterly 
grasp of the history of Christian thought, or his profound faith and 
reverent spirit. 


Westminster. His vision ought to make every humblest helper in the foreign 
missionary cause to lift up his heart and sing for joy. 


The Religious Altitude and Life in Islam: The Haskell Lectures 
on Comparative Religion Delivered before the University of 
Chicago in 1906. By Duncan Black MacDonald, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Hartjord Theological Seminary. 


330 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 


It is universally conceded that the formal theology of a people 
is not a safe index to its real religious life. The theology of Islam 
is treated in a host of volumes, but, singularly enough, no other 
author of the present generation has even attempted to depict for 
occidentals the Moslem religion as a fact in the daily conscious- 
ness of its followers. 


The Nation. We are indebted to Professor MacDonald for a valuable exposi- 
tion of one phase of Moslem thought. 


Hartford Times. Singularly lucid and entertaining. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence. By 
George Burman Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago. 

316 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Tracing the development of religion through its successive 
stages, and expounding the various theories as to its origin—in 
ancestor worship, in general revelation, or in special revelation— 
our author points out the ultimate facts beneath the changing 
forms. ‘In a world strewn with dead gods, the question is 
whether modern humanity has, like the ancient, that religious 
need and capacity from which the bright consummate flower 
of the divine can grow.” The author declares that dogmatic and 
scientific proof of deity have failed, and accordingly seeks to lead 
us back to knowledge which is purely experiential, and therefore, 
most valid. 

New York Evening Post. Demanding that the religious situation be faced 
with pitiless veracity, he has lived up to his own command, if candor and 
the free use of modern knowledge measure intellectual honesty at all. 


John Vance Cheney in the “San Francisco Examiner.” Our author is the 
champion of the religion-to-be. This is his offense; this and no more. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman, Instructor in New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. 

398 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3. 26 
The contemporaries of Jesus had a very definite body of ideas 
about the future. Did Jesus share these ideas, or did he dis- 
regard the prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of concep- 
tions? Did he consider the Kingdom as something imminent, or 
as something with a distant future, when he himself was to appear 

as Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are the vivid 

sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? ‘These are questions 

upon which the author believes decision is not impossible. 


Congregationalist. A thorough and scholarly analysis of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which presents some important conclusions. 

Interior. His book contains elements of excellence which will place it among 
the indispensable works for future study on the subject. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $1.00 nei; postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 
each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net; postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 40 cents net; 
postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; postpaid 
45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher’s manual, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
10 cents net; postpaid 12 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, 75 cents net; 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net; postpaid 58 cents. 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher's manual (in preparation). 


SECONDARY SERIES 


The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.12. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.13. 

The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postage extra. 

Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D.Gray. (In preparation.) 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 
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ADULT SERIES 
By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net; 


The Life of Christ. 
postpaid $1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Tesiament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F.Waring. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net; 

postpaid $1. 37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of ihe Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. Harper. 
25 cents net; postpaid 27 cents. 

The Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net; postpaid 27 
cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

The book is not a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
child nor on religious education. It is believed, however, that 
it presents many essential principles that have not elsewhere 
been so fully worked out. Its subject-matter is the outgrowth of 
many years’ investigation of the religious life of the child. 


The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna Louise Strong. 
120 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


Does prayer justify itself? Who has not pondered this 
question? In her monograph Miss Strong makes an exhaustive 
examination of the psychological processes involved in prayer. 
To answer the question propounded above in terms of her own 
conclusions is no part of her design: instead she presents an 
analysis of the operations of the human consciousness from which 
we may draw our own conclusions. For instance, the confidence 
engendered by a prayer for health itself leads to health; in like 
manner, prayer as a form of suggestion assists in the shaking-off 
of disease; but she does not attempt to say whether in other 
ways prayer may be efficacious. 


Review and Expositor. Miss Strong has given us in her monograph a fine 
example in applying to the more complex and more vitally important 
fields of life the scientific spirit and method. 


Cumberland Presbyterian. It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
comparatively brief study in a fascinating field. 
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English Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and 
Explanatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bron- 
son, Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


THE ELIZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 


So favorable has been the reception accorded The Nineteenth 
Century and The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century that the 
present volume needs little introduction. It follows the same gen- 
eral plan as its predecessors, with the added advantage of an es- 
pecially fascinating field—the most spontaneous and exuberant 


period of English poetry. 
ENGLISH POEMS 
Old and Middle English, Early Drama, and Ballads. 


In Press 


The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. 
550° pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century. 
552 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
schoo edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Nineteenth Century. 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Syntax of High School Latin: Statistics and Selected Examples 
Arranged under Grammatical Headings and in Order of 
Occurrence by Fijty Collaborators. Edited by Lee Byrne, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 


56 pages, 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


The needed basis for the linguistic part of secondary Latin 
instruction, furnished, on the side of vocabulary, by Professor 
Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin in 1907, is 
here supplied for syntax. The book gives statistics for the use 
of constructions in each author and, on the basis of these statistics 
suggests the natural assignment of syntax material to the various 
years of high-school work, as well as a general standard for the 
selection of the valuable and the elimination of the unimportant 
American Educational Review. This volume supplies the need of a reliable 


basis for instruction in Latin in the secondary schools, and enables the 
teacher to eliminate much of the heretofore wasted effort. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS 
English Poems: Old and Middle English, Early Drama, and Old Ballads. 
By Walter C. Bronson. 
Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman. 


Petrarch’s Letters to Classical Authors (Translation and Notes). By Marv 
E. Cosenza. 


Sectionalism in Virginia. By Charles H. Ambler. 


The Development of the Subjective Stand point in the Post-Aristotelian Philoso- 
phy. By Dagny .G. Sunne. 


The Recent Development of Agricultural Education. By Benjamin M. Davis. 


A Critical Study of Current Theories of Moral Education. By Joseph Kin- 
mont Hart. 


Religious Education. By Theodore G. Soares. 


The Story of Paul of Tarsus (Constructive Bible Studies). By Louise Warren 
Atkinson. 


Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey. 
The Finality of the Christian Religion, Part II. By George Burman Foster. 
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The American Journal of Sociology 


PUBLISHED DUKING THE MoNnTHS OF JANUARY, MARCH, May, JuLy, SEPTEMBER, AND NovEMBER 


Vol. XV CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1910 No. 6 


SOCIAL MARKING SYSTEM - FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 721 

OUTLINE OF A THEORY OF SOCIAL MOTIVES - - James M. WILLIAMS 741 
Discussion: Alvan A. Tenny, Henry Raymond Mussey. 

THE ROLE OF MAGIC - - - - JAMES THOMSON SHOTWELL 781 


INFLUENCE OF SUPERSTITION ON THE EVOLUTION OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 
HUTTON WEBSTER 


NOTES ON THE RECENT CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES GEORGE A. COE 806 
Discussion: Shridhar V. Ketkar, J. L. Gillen, Cecil C. North, Edwin C. Walker, T. J. 
Riley, J. E. Cutler, George A. Coe. 
THE BASIS OF SOCIAL SOLIDARITY - - . - J. MaRK BALDWin 817 
WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER - - - - - A. G. KELLER 832 


Herbert Croly: The Promise of American Life; Dicran Aslanian: Les Principes de l'evolu- 
tion sociale; George Elliott Howard: Social Psychology, An Analytical Reference Syllabus; 
Michael M. Davis, Jr.: Psychological Interpretations of Society; 4. Maurice Low: The 
American People: A Study in National Psychology, GEorGE E. VINCENT.—Helen Sumner: 
Equal Suffrage— The Results of an Investigation in Colorado for the Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League of New York State. FRANCES FENTON.—A. Pruis;: La défense sociale et 
les transformations du droit pénal; 7. 4. Wines: Punishment and Reformation; /saac 
Williams Brewer: Rural Hygiene; Bolton Hall: A Little Land and a Living, C. R. 
HENDERSON.—Aforace E. Demung: The Government of American Cities, A. B. HALL.— 
M. V. O'Shea: Social Development and Education, S. CHESTER PARKER.—A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, WILLIAM E. Dopp.—Samuel G. Smith: Religion 
in the Making, Victor E. HELLEBERG.—£dward A. Steiner; The Immigrant Tide—lts 
Ebb and Flow, E. S. B.—/ohm Parsons: Each for All and All for Each: The Individual in 
His Relation to the Social System; Alexander Francis: Americans—An Impression, L. L. 
B.—Max Lazard: Le chémage et la profession, F. F.—/. Aamsay MacDonald: Socialism 


and Society, C. R. H. 
RECENT LITERATURE 
NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 
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By agreement with the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY the officers chosen by that body become, during 
their term of office, Advising Editors of this Vourna/. This arrangement makes neither the Advising Editors, nor 
the society which elects them, responsible tor the conduct of this Yourna/. Through the co-operation and 
advice thus secured, however, it is hoped that the ¥oarna/ may gain increased success in serving as a clearing- 


house for the best sociological thought of all schools. 


The Amerjcan Journal of Sociology is published bimonthly. {The subscription price is $2.00 per 
year; the price of single copies is 50 cents. | Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, Republic of Panama, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai. {j Postage is charged extra as follows: For Canada, 
25 centson annual subscriptions (total $2.25), on single copies, 4 cents (total §4 cents); for all other countries 
in the Postal Union, 43 cents on annual subscriptions (total $2.43),on single copies, 7 cents (total §7 cents). 
“ Remittances should be made payable to The University of Chicago Press, and should be in Chicago or New 
York exchange, postal or express money order. If local check is used, 10 cents must be added for collection. 
The following agents have been appointed and are authorized to quote the prices indicated: 

For Great Britain: Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London, England. Yearly subscrip- 
tions, including postage, Ios. each; single copies, including postage, 2s. 4¢. each. 

For the European continent: OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 14 Querstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. Yearly 
subscriptions, including postage, M. 10.20 each; single copies, including postage, M.2.40 each. 
Claims for missing numbers should be made within the month following the regular month of publi- 

cation. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free only when they have been lost in transit. 
Business correspondence should be addressed to The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Editorial communications and manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor at The University of 
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COMPANY SPRING BOOKS COMPANY 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMA® 


“There is nothing published for the general reader on this subject that deserves half the com- 
mendation rightly belonging to this book.”"—Chicago News. 
“It is great. I shall recommend it everywhere I go.”—REV. ALEXANDER IRVINE. 


16mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


KENTUCKY IN 
THE NATION'S HISTORY 


By Ropert McNutt McELRoy 
Princeton University 


“No student of American his- 
tory can afford to ignore this notable 
contribution to national history ; it 
will have permanence.” 


-Boston Transcript. published in a g 


MAPS AND PORTRAITS Hlustrated 
8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.40 Svo. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.70 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
The only modern authoritative 
book covering Central America Many examples of original case: 


“One of the most interesting books 
for an American citizen that has been 
‘ood while. memories, 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


_ By Isapor H H, Coniat, M. D. 


The first book in any language 
dealing completely with its subject. 


are given, such as multiple person- 
ality and the restoration of lost 


Illustrated 
8vo. $2.00. By mail, $2.15 


BOOKS OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 


The Life of Mirabeau 
By S. G. Tallentyre, A masterly portrait by the author 
of ‘The Life of Voltaire.”’ 8vo, $3.00 net, By mail, 
$3.25. 

Conquest of the Great Northwest _ 

By Agnes C. Laut. Third edition, 2 vols., $5.00 net. 
By mail, $5.40. 

America and the Far Eastern Questi 
By Thomas F, Millard. Third edition already. 36 
illustrations and maps. 8vo. $4.00 net. By mail, 
$4.40. 

Old Friends (Literary Recollections) 

By William Winter. Uniform with ‘Other Days,”’ 
Second printing. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

Other Days (Stage Recollections) 

By William Winter. Uniform with ‘‘Old Friends.” 
Third printing. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln 

By Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols,, large 8vo. $5.00, 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
IN DEBATE AND 
RESEARCH 


By B. W. Bacon, D.D., LL.D. 
Yale University 

The book will exert a profound 
influence upon the solution of a 
problem of admittedly supreme im- 
portance in the field of New Testa- 
ment criticism and interpretation, 
Professor Bacon throws a vivid light ” 
on many dark places. The work Ghosts. 
will make a strong impression. 


8vo. $4.00 net. By mail $4.25 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


From the Point of View 
of a Psychologist 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, LL.D. 


A brilliant discussion of a wide 
variety of subjects. 
Nerves, Prohibition, Women, Scholar- 
ships, Books, Vocations, Markets, 


Social Service and Art of Healing 
By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. A book which stands in 
the very van of one of the most progressive movements 
of the day. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 


Marriage as a Trade 
By Cicely Hamilton, 12mo, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 
Science and Immortality 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. Third printing. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
By mail, $2.20. 
Religion and Medicine 
By Worcester, McComb and Coriat. Tenth printing. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 
The Living Word 
By a Worcester, D.D. . Third printing. 12mo. 
$1.50 net, 
Psychotherapy 


By Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard i a? 
Fourth printing. 8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, 
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PARENTHOOD AND 
RACE CULTURE 


_ByC. w. Sateesy, M. 


“The science (of Eugenics) 
is in its beginning, but the writer 
ventures the opinion that Salee- 
by’s book is as epoch- -mak- 
ing as was Darwin’s first 
announcement to the world. 
This is a book which should be 
read by every man who is inter- 
ested in human improvement 
and progress.” 


—Crarleston News and Courier. 


For instance: 


8vo. $1.60 net. By mail, $1.72 


8vo. $2.50 net. By mail $2.75 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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) 4 COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
AN Robert Emmet’s Wooing 
m- By E. C. BLUM $1.00 
DGAR C. BLUM touches the English language with 
E an artist’s skill, and we have expected enduring works 
from his pen. He, more than is usual with our authors, q % j 
knows the intrinsic meaning of words, —— them dis- ee 
creet'y, and at times summons them with exceptional 
—— power. by a tale told with 
simplici ty that we feel no compunction in class- e 
‘it with the Of Paul and Virginia.” The Reflecting Lantern 
» Why Dr. Dobson Became a Quack or Post-card Projector, in its various forms, is 
btless the most universally useful projection 
uy By P. J. NOYES $1.50 instrument ever invented. With it a coliection of 
: HE reason briefly, is that the ‘‘Doctor’’ thought there post-cards or engravings becomes a source of 
Sb as more money in quackery, The scene of the main endless amusement and instruction. Withit also 
story —which has as much natural specimens such as 
d soi f his chums t with the “ tor” 
one of those quaint, old-fashioned towns thet Flowers, Leaves, Minerals, 
ct. probably still exist somewhere. Butterflies, etc., 
= are shown in All the Colors of Nature | 
ost The Daysman $1.50 We manufacture our Projectors to show 
THs is a book with a great entoigtng motive, While Opaque Pictures and Objects 
Lantern and Microscopic Slides | 
as far wider and deeper significance, depicting the wonderful We offer thirty different styles covering every pos- : 
qualities of the alert and resourceful American business sible requirement and ranging in price from 
a man, and hinting at the vast scope and immense possibili- 
ties of American commercial as well as social life. $4.50 to $200.00 I 
Special consideration given to Authors’ MSS, We also make Magic Lanterns, Cinematographs, and | 
have 40,000 Lantern Slides for sale or rent. Lists free. : 
n COCHRANE P UBLISHING co. Manufacturers and Patentees 
“ TRIBUNE BUILDING NEW YORK WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
_ 918 Chestnut St., Dept. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOME STUDY COURSES : 
t. Over one hundred Home Study Courses TH E H. R. H UN T T | NG co. y 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. i 
nell, and leading colleges. 
mercial, Normal 20d Chil Service part SPECIALTY OF 
0 SECOND-HAND, OUT OF PRINT AND 
free. Write to-day. RARE BOOKS 
Corrente 12 CATALOGUES ISSUED CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Che Biblical World Che Journal of Political Economy f 
an Ernest D, Burton, Editor-in-Chief. Pub Edited by the Faculty of Political Economy of the 
lished monthly, with illustrations. Subscrip- University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in 
tion price, $2.00 a year, single copies, ascents; August and September. Subscription price, $3.00 a 
foreign postage, 68 cents year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York The University of Chicago Press ew Yom | 
@. Have them bound in | 
ese | ve ou Cloth or Leather. It 
will improve the ap- 
4 pearance of your library at a small . 
ALAZINES 
@_ The University of Chicago Press ; 
has a well-equipped job bindery and will be pleased to quote prices. 
J 
Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 


New Volumes in the American Nature Series 
PROSPECTUS OF SERIES ON REQUEST 


Fernow’s The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street and Park 


By B. E. Fernow, Professor of ogg | in the University of Toronto, author of “Economics of Forestry,” et 
377 pp.-+16 pp. index, Large remo. Illustrated. Probable price, $2.00 net. (May.) ; 
Written for amateurs by a forester accustomed to deal with trees in their broadest aspects 

this volume furnishes information such as the owner of trees may need. It is the only collective 

and comprehensive manual on the subject. ‘Trees in place may be rendered almost imperis)iabj¢ 
by proper care and attention and the author gives all necessary details of the best methods of 
caring for the health of trees, of combating disease and insects, and he also develops the broad 
principles of that care, based on a knowledge of the biology of trees, in simple, yet accurate and 
definite manner. : 

A distinctive feature are the exhaustive lists of trees and shrebs fit for ornamental planting, 
with helpful notes on their adaptations, systematized to facilitate the choice. 


Albee’s Hardy Plants for Cottage Gardens 


By Hecen R. author of ‘Mountain Playmates.”’ Illustrated, r2mo, About 400 pp. Probable price 

$1.60 net. (May.) 

A personal and very readable record, illustrated by photographs, of the author’s success in 
assembling within a limited area, the choice varieties of hardy shrubs, annuals, and perennials. so 
arranged as to give a succession of bloom of pure color in each bed. With a list giving manner of 
growth, height, time of blooming, exact color, special requirements of soil and moisture, “easy 
ways” taught by experience, and many et ceteras of vital importance. 

A book of exact information for the average woman, who wants flowers but lacks knowledge 
or experience, and who plans to do the work herself, with perhaps an occasional lift from “the 
hired man,” 


Doane’s Insects and Disease 


A popular account of the way in which insects may spread and cause some of our common diseases. 

By R. W. Doang, Assistant Professor of Entomology in Stanford University. With many original i]]ustrations 

— ee and an annotated bibliography. About 270 pp., large r2mo, Probable price, $1.50 net. 

(March. 

This non-technical work brings together the most important facts, largely from sources at 
present inaccessible to the general reader and even to many physicians and entomologists, in regard 
to the development, habits, structure, life histories, and methods of extermination of the insects 


that are concerned. 
TEXT BOOKS 
Atkinson’s High School Botany 


By Greorce E, Atkinson, Professor in Cornell University, (Ready in May.) 

The book is intended for the first or second year in the high school. The study begins with 
the seed, its germination, the examination of several types of seedlings, the parts of plants, and the 
function of parts in nutrition, respiration, assimilation, and reproduction, in sufficient detail for the 
students of secondary schools. The relation of plants to environment is emphasized throughout 
the book, and several chapters are devoted almost wholly to this subject. 


Salisbury’s Physiography for High Schools 
By Rotun D. Sattssury, Professor in the University of Chicago. (American Science Series, Briefer Course.) 
viii+531 pp. Large r2zmo, $1.50. 
This is intended to cover the work in physical geography as given in the first or second year 
of the high school. 


W. H. Hawkes, Ann Aréor (Mich.) High School:—‘! am of the opinion, after careful examination of the 
leading Physiographies on the market, that Salisbury’s Briefer Course of Physiography is in the lead, in the method of 
treatment of the subject of Earth Science, its clearness of presentation of detail, and especially in the ways in which the 
subject matter is discussed in illustrative diagrams,’’ 

jane Perry Cook, Chicago (///.) Normal School:—**We are using Salisbury’s Briefer Course in our Course | in 
Geography. We are delighted with the results, It meets the needs of the class-room better than any text we have yet tried.” 


Henry Holt and Company 
34 W. 33d Street 378 Wabash Avenue 
; New York Chicago 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief cf mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


||  Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-alcoholic.) 


= 


Made for 
Particular People 


THE NEW MODEL 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SéGHT 
Ball Bearing throughout, at all vital frictional points. 


Instantly ready for all kinds of special work, ‘ 
card writing—anything needed of a typewriter. 
attachments No special adjustments 
necessary. Just insert the paper and go ahead. 


New Catalogue Free 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 

irritations. The most 


Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 

for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 


It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 
subs = 4 st on Mennen’s. 

‘Sample Bo. 2c Stamp 


Newark, N. J. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 
sho uld 

not fail 
toexam- 
ine the 


merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE INSIDE PLAYER 
Sue SSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 

SOHMER & COMPANY 

315 sth Ave., Cor. 32d St. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
New Portable Balopticon 
Model G 


has been designed with a view to fur- 
nishing a lantern of the highest grade at 
a very moderate cost, for class-room work. 


@ The facility with which a subject may 
be presented to a class is only one of 
the advantages of this modern class-room 
equipment. 


@ Owing to all its parts being standard- 
ized, it permits the addition at any later 
time of attachments for microscopical 
and opaque projection, the latter show- 
ing enlarged images of objects in their 
natural form and color. 


@ Send for new Catalog D-g, giving 
complete description and prices with 
various accessories. Correspondence 
invited. 


Our Name en a Photographic Lens, 

Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 

Vy — neering or any other Scien- 
Guarantee. 


Bausch & lomb Optical ©. 


vor«t WwATHINCTYON CHICAGO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKFORT 


Modern Gonstitutions 


By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, Ph.D 


Twe vols., 750 pages, 8vo, cloth; net, $5.00. 
postpaid, $5.42 


HIS volume contains the texts, in 
es English translation where English i: 
not the original language, of the con 
stitutions or fundamental laws of the Argen- 
tine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. These constitutions have not here. 
tofore been available in any one English 
collection, and a number of them have not 
before appeared in English translation. 
Each constitution is preceded by a 
brief historical introduction, and is followed 
by a select list of the most important books 
dealing with the government of the country 
under consideration. 
Address Dept. P. 
The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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(FINE INKS ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Liquid Paste 

Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will = 3 


revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited the Department of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion of a University of ee Publiched monthly, 
except in July and August. Subscription price, $1.50 
ayear; single copies, 20 cents ; foreign postage, 52 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Greatest Triumph in Typewriter 
History 


VISIBLE MODELS OF THE 


Remington 


These new models represent the 
sum total of more labor, more 
experience, more accumulated 
knowledge, and greater resource 
than all other typewriters combined 
That is why these new Reming- 
tons have given such complete 
satisfaction to typewriter users, 
and why their sales have broken 
all records since the invention of 
the writing machine. 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Edited by the Faculty of the Elementary School of the 
University of Chi . Published monthly, except in 
poy and August, with illustrations. Sui ption price, 

1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 


46 cents 


cucaco THE -UNIVERSITY OF GHICAGO PRESS mew 


75,000, 000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 


of brass in 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER ! 
Note our trademark “‘O. K.”’ stamped on every fastener. 
All tationers. Send 10¢ for > = box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y., U.S. A. Se 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Brown’s 
Bronchial 


Troches 


have been recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for COUGHS, HOARSENESS and 
THROAT AFFECTIONS. 

A preparation of superior merit, free from 
opiates or any h ful ingredient. 

Gives Grateful Relief in CHRONIC LUNG 
TROUBLES, BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 

Invaluable to Singers, Public Speakers, Cler- 
gymen and Teachers, for allaying Hoarseness and 
Irritation of the Throat. 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of 
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co, Eternal Writing Ink a ea 
H iggi n S Drawin “Board Paste 
sh 
ot 
Ly 
Ay. on: SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of their 
PERIORITY 
their use wall as Perfect Se | 
curity. i t taken 
they always work. 50c, $1.00 per 
box. (Not sold in bulk.) Sample 
BRONCHIAL 
John |. Brown & Son | 
Boston, Mass. 


cleans and pre- 
serves the teeth. 
Mothers sho. ‘realize the 
importance of preserving 
intact the primary set of 
teeth until the secondary 
or permanent set is ready 
to take its place. Let us 
send you our free booklet on “Taking Care of 
the Teeth” which contains much information 
in concise form. Children should be encouraged 
to use Dentacura Tooth Paste, 25c. a tube. 
Avoid substitutes. 


“DENTACURA COMPANY, 
265 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J.,U.S. A. 


Reproductions of the World's Great Paintin, 
Suitable for all ages ’ 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. 


Size 5%x8. (6 to ro times 
the size of this picture.) Send 
asc. for 25 art subjects. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
Catalogue of rooo miniature 
illustrations, 2 pictures and a 
colored Bird Picture. 

The Perry Pictures Co. 
Box 501 Malden, Mass. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 

Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


Industrial Insurance in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


and laws on the subject. 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English-speaking public, has already been published 

in a German series. The introduction contains a summary of the European laws on working- 

men’s insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old age, with statistics to 1908. 

The text describes the various forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada; 
local clubs and associations, fraternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of large firms, 
corporations, and railways. One chapter is directed to labor legislation and another to employer's 
liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military pensions of the federal government and southern 
states. The appendix supplies ‘bibliography, forms used by firms and corporations, text of bills, 
448 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2¢9 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW YORK 


| FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
Reduced household goods goods to al to all 
Wri Bide Loui; Ol South Be 


The American Journal 
of Sociology 


Bdited by ALBION W. SMALL 


bimonthly. Subscription $2.008 year; 


The University of Chicago Press Now Tork 


surpassing all imitations. 


TSHORN SHADE ROL 


Wood or tin rollers, de- LLE 
pendable, lasting springs ; shade .raises or lowers at will and 


Best for three generations and still 


“ stays put.” " Improved”’ requires no tacks for attaching shade. 


fg 


Look for it. 
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Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Gradesjonly. 
THe. ACKNOWLEDGED STAND. 


by dealers 
in 25¢, 15¢ 


SUMMER WILL SOON BE HERE WITH ITS HEAT AND HUMIDIT = 


Why Not Take a Trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun—C 
' Invigorating — Healthful — Under the Finest Conditions 
Sy A series of cruises by ‘moder twin-screw steamers to Norway—The North 
t Seaside Resorts leaving Hamburg during 
JULY. AUGUST sal SEPTEMBER” 
Duration 14, 18, 22, 24 days. Cost from $62.50 up. 


Write for Travel Books fully Illustrated. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41.45 BROADWAY, NEw York 


Philadelphia San Francisco 


extends over 
. Price within the reach longest: wear- 
= 
=. 
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HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I 


By THOMAS DENISON WOOD 


were wont with facile smoothness to quote in conversation but to ignore in practice, 
is one that has stamped itself on present-day teaching methods with a practica! 
force whose limit isnot yet reached. The old proposition was that a physicall, 
healthy child makes a desirable or promising pupil, but there was little thought of duty 
toward the child not so fortunately endowed. This has given way to the view that a 
teacher to whom is intrusted the development of a child's mind incurs zfso facto the duty 
of assisting in upbuilding his physical constitution. 


T« old idea that a healthy body contributes to a vigorous mind, which our fathers 


To give intellectual assent to this principle is one thing; to put it in practice quite 
another. Many teachers who concede its truth and thoroughly appreciate their responsi- 
bility in the matter lack the scientific knowledge necessary to its application. The quick- 
ening of the sense of duty to the child has progressed more rapidly than has the acquisition 
of knowledge necessary to its performance. Realizing this need Dr. Thomas Denison 
Wood, Professor of Physical Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
produced a monograph entitled “Health and Education” that will, it is believed, be exactly 
what is wanted by thousands of teachers. 


The treatment of the subject is most comprehensive, The author insists that if 
modern education is to fulfil in any worthy degree its complex obligations to the child, to 
the home, and to society, provision must be made in the school for more than mere super- 
vision and teaching. He then considers: (1) the need for the investigation of the physica! 
condition of the child on entering school and at intervals thereafter; (2) the features 
essential to the health of the child in the environment and equipment of the school; (3) 
the methods and materials which should be employed in instruction; (4) the necessity of 
teaching at every possible opportunity the principles of healthful living combined with 
the inculcating of hygienic habits in the pupil; (5) the provision that should be made in 
the school for physical training. A strong point is made of the methods by which the 
teacher should inform himself of the characteristics and needs of the individual child, as 
opposed to the old practice of collective treatment of the entire class. The material of 
the book is suggestive and constructive in every chapter, and is commended to those 
whose interest or sense of duty has led them to feel the need of a guide to information of 
this sort. 

The brochure is published as the “Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
(Scientific) Study of Education,” the members of which are concerned with the issuance 
of works of practical moment to education, and meet annually for the discussion of the 
subjects involved. This fact, coupled with the high standing of Dr. Wood as an author- 
ity, would be sufficient to stamp the book as a noteworthy contribution. 

The extensive bibliography at the end of the book, covering each branch of the 
subject treated, completes a treatise which will stand for some time as the chief authority 
in its field. 

112 pages, 8vo paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 80 cents. 


The Anibersity of Chttago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Write for it today—before 
you forget it. To keep 
the mouth aseptically and 
hygienically clean and 
prevent decay, brush your 
teeth twice a day with Dr. 
Sheffield’s Créme Denti- 
frice—since 1850 the best 
known dental cream on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
So delicious is its flavor, 
and so satisfying are its 
results that hundreds of 
thousands have used it all 
their life. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail 
25 cents. Send for trial tube. 
Every package 

contains the new 

Attachable 
ECONOMY 


Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOGNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 


DRESSED MEN. 
Fate Cotten, ,50c. 
ailed un Keceipt of Price. 


FROST CO.maxers 
OSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


BEING A COMPILATION OF THE TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL RULES IN FORCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS; TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED SPECIMENS OF TYPES IN USE 


NEW EDITION, 1910 
256 pages, 12mo, paper 
Net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


NE of the most comprehensive works 

on typographical style ever pub- 
lished. Though primarily intended for 
local use, it is believed to possess ele- 
ments of usefulness for wider circles, It 
is recommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others inter- 
ested in typography. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Read what an owner of a 
Moore’s 


50. 


“I have had a Moore Pen 
ever since they appeared on 
the market in 1904 and 
they are so far superior 
to every other kind 
that there is simply 
no comparison 
between 

them. 


with any other 
Fountain Pen 
will convince you 


of the superiority 
of 


Moore’s 


American Fountain Pen Co. 


Foster 


168 Devonshire Street, Boston 


FREE 
CENTIFRICERY RS 
| 
OR 
SHEFFIELD a 
( WORN THE WORLD 
The Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 
Box 12 New London, Conn. U. S. A. — im = - 
f 
} 
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BOOK FOR SOCIAL 


Ethnological Materials, Psychological Standpoint, Classified 
Annotated Bibliographies y the Interpretation of Savage es 


BY WILLIAM THOMAS 


HE work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environment (Anthropogeography and Primi- 
7 tive Economics); 2. Primitive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention and 
Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonia|: 
7. Social Organization, Morality, and the State. ; 

The bibliographies are particularly strong. Seven such lists accompany the seven parts, and 
there is a final bibliography arranged by races. The bibliographies amount to about 65 pages. The 
titles are numbered to facilitate reference in class, the more important tities are starred, and there are 
critical remarks on certain titles. In order to make the book more serviceable to American readers 
and in colleges where the ethnological literature is not large, the author has differentiated the contents 
of such works as the “Bureau of American Ethnology,” and the “Annual Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution,” and of the “U. S. National Museum,” and listed the titles separately. These government 
publications contain material of the highest worth, and they are usually accessible. 

The papers forming the body of the book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas, 
Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, Rivers, etc. The author has an introductory 
chapter on the standpoint from which the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments in con- 
nection with each part. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77 
ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LANTERN SLIDES 
AND PRINTS 


Of SPECIAL INTEREST at the present time, 
from recent astronomical photographs made at 
the Yerkes Observatory, can be supplied by The 


Che Education 
of Women 


By MARION TALBOT 


an of Women and Professor of Household 
Administration in The University of Chicago 


pum women make up 45 per 
cent of the student population, modern 
university curricula are planned to meet the 
needs of men. Specialization—to keep 
pace with women’s development along civic, 
philanthropic, domestic, and social lines, is 
the keynote of Professor Talbot's book. 
Her study of the educational machinery 
affecting women contains valuable sugges- 
tions for changes in academic training, 
hygienic education, and social and home 
life in the college period. 


266 pages 8vo cloth $1.37 postpaid 


University of Chicago Press. 


WE MENTION 

A fine Series of Photographs of COMET MORE- 
HOUSE, taken by Professor Barnard. Stereograms (on 
paper or glass) of this comet and plates of its spectrum. 

Various Photographs of HALLEY’S COMET (four 
of the early pictures, taken in - 1909, with two-foot 

lector, are combined in one slide.) 

of SATURN and of MARS, recently ob- 
tained with the 40-inch tel pe by Prof B % 

Spectroheliograms of SUN-SPOTS showing vortices 
in the solar atmosphere. 


| of Rapid Spectroscopic BINARY 
STARS. 


Catalogue with appendices, referring to about 
600 Astronomical Subjects, now available, will 
be sent free on request. 


Address Dept. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Ghicago Press 
Chicago ‘ New York 
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Hygienic Importance of Dustess Conditions 
in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school build- 
ings-is oné that deserves the serious attention of those responsible 
for the health of pupils.under their care. 

Ample. venti ation and scrupulous cleanliness are vital; but 
unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment the dust 
_that accumulates will be a-constant menace, for dust is recognized: 

as the greatest carrier and distributer of diseage-germs known. 

A simple vs effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


—a ptepafation that accomplishes its purpose by catching and 
holding all dust particles and killing millions of disease-bacilli 
coming in contact with it. “Chen, again, Standard Floor Dressing — 
preserves the floors by preventing them from cracking. and 
splintering. “It makes the wood last longer and reduces the 
labor and cost of caretaking. 
Threé or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. 
Not intended for household use. 


A TRIAL FREE OF ALL COST 
of Standard Floor Dressing as a dust 


Sone .*, room or corridor in any school or 
publie tuliding AT oUB-OWM KPENSE.. 
To localities yma A our agencies, we will send 
Write for testimonials, reports, 
and book, “Dust and Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(ncorporated) 
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brown color 
_ characteristic 
this high 
“grade cocoa 
is made only 
by 
Walter Baker & Co. Led. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Now, Madam, remember that an ounce 
of precaution is worth several dollars of 
my time and medicine. Where dust ang 
germs abound, sweep with a loth- 
covered broom moistened with water 
containing 
Piatts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid, safe and ecoromical. It does not 


PANGS 


in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
¥OSC & SONS PIANO CO., Bosten,. Mass. 


i 
| | Breakfast Cocoa}| 
~ $i 
with the delicious = 
+ = “ps ‘ 
the rich red- 
‘ : cover ore odor with another, but removes the cause. > 
LADY'S  NGERS NOW 
our sy 
cir. P<. 


